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For the first time for six years, the 
world con think of Christmas traditions. 


".A^D she brought forth her 
firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 

“And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. 

"And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone around about 
them and they were sore afraid. 

“And the angel said unto' them, 
'Fear not; for, behold, 1 bring you 
good tidings of great joy, ivhich 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

" ‘A nd this shall be a sign unto 
yon: Ye shall find the babe wrap- 
ped in svMiddling dlothes. 


"And suddenly there was with 
Ate angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, 

" 'Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill to- 
ward men’.’’ 

That, in effect, is what you will 
tell Junior when he asks you, 
“What’s Christmas?” That, you’ll 
tell him, is why December 25 is 
an occasion for providing presents. 

It won’t make any difference to 
Junior that December 25 isn’t the 
correct day — that the exact date 
of the Nativity is not known. 
Learned gentlemen are still wag- 
ing wordy battles. They have 
been for many centuries. 

In 351 A.D., Pope Julius I 
asked his church officials to fix 
a date for Christmas. The popular 
vote was for December 25, and 
Julius decreed that thenceforward, 
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Christmas Day should be cele- 
brated then. 

Previously, though Western 
Churches had regarded December 
25 as the right day, Eastern 
churches had favoured January 6. 
Less important sects variously be- 
lieved in four other days — March 
29, April 20, May 20, and Sep- 
tember 29. In Bethlehem itself, 
three Christmas Days are celebrat- 
ed. The Roman Catholic Faith 
have December 25, Greek Ortho- 
dox and Syrians celebrate on Janu- 
ary 6, and the Armenians hold 
their Christmas on January 18. 

Pope Julius had steered an easy 
course in choosing the December 
date. The ancient Roman pagans 
had honoured the memory of Sat- 
urn (a benign old God, reputed 
to have lived in the Golden Age) 
from December 17 to 24. During 
that time, all work ceased. From 
the moment the call of lo Saturn- 
alia went up, the Romans gave 
themselves up to feasting and 
games. No wars were declared. If 
a state of war existed, hostilities 
were called off for the week. Pre- 
sents were given . . . 

“Men gave honied things that 
the year of the recipient might be 
sweeter, lamps that it might be full 
of light, silver and gold that 
wealth might attend them . . .” 

Citizens decked their homes 
with greenery in remembrance of 
Saturn’s reign, when all men were 
good and kind. 

It was a simple matter to tack 
the Christmas ceremony on to the 
old pagan feasts. By combining 
both beliefs, they had both feasts 
and presents, and the new converts 
enjoyed the best of both creeds. 

As the wave of Christianity 


spread to the north, the barbarous 
Scandinavians turned from their 
pagan gods, too. They had also 
celebrated midwinter with feasting 
and ceremony. They, too, incorpor- 
ated these feasts into their new. 
faith. 

The Church at first disapproved 
of the old ways ; but the new con- 
verts made it clear that they would 
rather forsake their new religion 
than their traditional rites, so the 
Church welcomed not only new 
souls, but old traditions, giving 
them Christian names and interpre- 
tations. 

|n due course, the ways of the 
Romans, plus the ways of 'the. 
Northerners spread to Britain, and 
once more were linked up with nat- 
ive customs. 

The greenery and present-giving 
of the Romans became one with the 
Yule log of the North. Both cus- 
toms were adopted by the early 
Britons, who clung to the mistle- 
toe belief from Druid days. That 
ancient religion believed mistletoe 
had been given to the Goddess of 
Love to keep. Therefore, every 
woman passing under it must be 
kissed to keep this belief evergreen. 

Saint Nicholas, the Boy Bidhop 
from Asia Minor, did not make his 
appearance until about 550 A.D. 
Children throughout Europe knew 
him as the kindly, if invisible, 
gentleman who rode a white horse. 
The hopeful young left their shoes 
at the door of the house, each shoe 
filled with hay, straw or carrots. 
If the owner of 'the shoes had been 
good during the year, the horse ate 
the food and left a gift in pay- 
ment. But, if the child had been 
wilful, then 'the horse left the of- 
fering, and added a rod to punish 
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JfyJOST comic strips are in- 
spired by writers, who turn 
the continuity over to artists for 
illustration. Of the hundreds of 
different strips published in 
newspapers in America — home 
of the modern strip — less than 
40 are signed by the actual 
creators, and in some cases, 
author and artist are personally 
unknown to each other. Al- 
though the artist permits his co- 
worker to receive newspaper 
credit for a strip, royalties are 
usually split on a 50-50 basis. 


the disobedient or erring one. 

St. Nicholas had many names 
and identities. The Italian chil- 
dren knew him as La Befana — 
a poor, wandering woman. Russia 
knew Baboushka. Other countries 
knew him under different titles, 
varying with the native folklore. 
The intention was the same, what- 
ever the name or sex. 

Legend has it 'that once the 
Saint rode past a poor peasant’s 
hut, wherein lived a family so pov- 
erty stricken that the children had 
no shoes. But, Nicholas dropped 
a purse filled with gold down the 
chimney. It rolled off the hearth 
and fell into a stocking in front 
of the fireplace. From then on, all 
that country’s folk hung up stock- 
ings . . ; 

St. Nicholas spread from one 
end of Europe to the other. Dutch 
emigrants to America took 'their 
San Nikolaas to their new home. 
There, he became at first St. 
Nicholas, shortened to Santa 
Claus. But, he still remained the 
same generous spirit . . . 

Only the cynical would see any 


connection between the genial 
Santa Claus of the child and Saint 
Nicholas, the patron saint of the 
pirate. 

With their feasting and presents, 
the Romans took music, too. Early 
English Christmases were purely 
spiritual — sacred, music and re- 
ligion playing a major part. The 
linking of other customs brought 
about its present lusty, gay merri- 
ment. 

Although Chaucer and Spenser 
wrote carols, they were not Christ- 
mas carols as we know them.' 
Rather were they lusty, somewhat 
bawdy songs. 

The early present-giving waned 
until the reign of Henry VII. He 
re-established the ancient custom, 
but not as it was originally known. 
Henry did not give presents — he 
received them. He listed all his 
subjects, graduating them' accord- 
ing to wealth and rank, and in- 
structed that his presents should 
be valued accordingly. 

Queen Elizabeth kept up the old 
custom, but went one better. Her 
Christmas present replenished her 
wardrobe. Each year, her subjects 
gave rich furs and silks, velvets 
and jewels. On one occasion, she 
received a pair of silk stockings — 
providing unimaginative givers 
ever since with inspiration. She 
was, history records, delighted 
with 'them, and vowed to wear no 
others. Unfortunately, the records 
did not show the reception she 
gave to two bolts of cambric pre- 
sented by 'the Royal dustman . . . 

The dour Puritan regime tem- 
porarily squelched the Christmas 
spirit — outwardly. But, though 
forbidden to sing in public, people 
met in groups and celebrated in 
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the same way. Carols were passed 
on — by word of mouth and by 
laboriously written sheets. And 
when the dictatorship of Cromwell 
was broken, the people made merry 
once again, with singing and danc- 
ing, feasting and wassail. 

Christmas cards celebrate their 
first century this year. One hun- 
dred years ago, W. C. Dobson, re- 
puted to be Queen Victoria’s fav- 
ourite painter, sent lithographs of 
some of his works to his friends as 
Christmas presents. The idea 
caught on. The annual turnover in 
Christmas cards and calendars is 
now, quite a slice of revenue. 

On his way home from Church 
one Christmas morning, Charles 
Wesley, brother of John, heard the 
bells pealing. That inspired him 
to write Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing, but some time elapsed before 
the words were set to music. 

A little over a century ago, 
Father Josef Mohr, an Austrian 
priest, faced a catastrophe in his 
small church. The tiny organ had 
broken down. It was impossible to 
get it mended in time for the 
Christmas service. But, on Christ- 
mas Eve, Father Mohr went out 
on a sick call. On his way home, 
late at night, the snow shone 


whitely under the stars; all around 
him was quiet. Next morning, 
Mohr showed to his friend, Franz 
Gluber, who was also organist and 
schoolmaster, a few verses he had 
written. Gluber picked up his 
guitar and set them to music. 

Later that day, Father Mohr’s 
congregation heard, for the first 
time, Silent Night. Gluber played 
his guitar while the priest sang. 
Silent Night has become so well 
known, via the radio, that it is the 
first carol to come to mind. 

A more recent innovation is the 
white-whiskered, red-cheeked Fa- 
ther Christmas at the department 
stores. To the confusion of the 
small fry, he stands in front of 
an overwhelming stock of delights, 
passing out smiles and small toys 
— in return for a sixpenny ticket. 
The youngsters find some diffi- 
culty in reconciling the tall, deep- 
voiced gentleman at one store with 
the smaller edition at another. 

This year, the under-six in the 
family will celebrate their first 
real Christmas . . . 'the first time 
in six years that the old pagan 
custom of wishing to all men kind- 
ness and goodwill, the echo of the 
angels . . . and the hope of it con- 
tinuing, will ring true. 


YOUR NEW CAVALCADE 

; . Appropriately-— -December being the month for giving~-we bring you, 
}, with this issue, an. almost' entirely new CAVALCADE. You will have 
gamed your- fi^jhint of the change when you noticed the increased 
size and square-backed binding. A glance at the contents will no 
doubt have odded to your approval. 

New features . . . greater variety in articles . . . longer fiction stories, 
improved layout . . all these innovations have been effected to 
emphasise CAVALCADE’S place in the top rank of magazines, local 
. di; overseas. And we will strive not 'merely to maintain the new high 
i. standard, : but. continudily to elevate it. 
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. . . The Boy out of Nowhere 


jpROM where he lounged in 
front of his door in the Un- 
schlitt Plas the shoemaker, George 
Weichman, saw the boy. He shook 
off the drowsiness induced in him 
by the four o’clock sun, and star- 
ed: and it was not because the 
streets were empty and quiet, and 
the appearance of life interesting. 

He stared because the lad, dress- 
ed like a peasant, staggered in a 
bewildered fashion as if stunned. 
He looked helpless. Now, the shoe- 
maker knew that that day — May 
26, 1828 — was a holiday and that 
all Nuremburg was enjoying itself 
in the woodlands and beer gar- 
dens, but he had seen drunks be- 
fore. This boy, more than drunken- 
ness suggested imbecility. 

The lad staggered up to him, 
his eyes blinking. His lips moved, 
but he could not speak. The shoe- 


maker noticed that he had great 
difficulty in keeping erect. He 
could barely lift his arms in a ges- 
ture, and when he did pain crossed 
his face. Had the shoemaker been 
a doctor he might have diagnosed 
the affliction of the young peasant 
as locomoter ataxia — a disease 
which allows the sufferer little or 
no control over his movements. 

“Gott,” said Weichman, some- 
what alarmed. “What is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

The boy only tottered and 'tried 
to speak, but couldn’t. Weichman 
took him to the police. They ex- 
amined him and found two letters 
.in his possession. 

The first, purporting to come 
from a poor German day labourer, 
stated that the boy had been en- 
trusted to his care on October 7, 
1812; and that, honouring an 
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agreement, he had coached him in 
feading, writing and the Christian 
religion, although he had kept him 
in close confinement. 

“This says you can read and 
: f write. Speak! Speak!” said Weich- 

F The boy seemed to find his 
Ktongue : “A little. I know a little.” 

The official read on: “I have 
never let him take a single step 
out of my house, but I have al- 
ready taught him to read and 
write, and he writes my handwrit- 
ing exactly as I do.” The police- 
man looked suspiciously at the hag- 
gard wretch: “Are you sure, you 
didn’t write this?” 

The boy crossed himself and 
shook his head in a labour of 
denial. 

They turned then to the other 
letter, which was in Latin and 
ostensibly came from the boy’s 
mother. It said that he was born 
on April 30, 1812, that his name 
was Kaspar, and that his father, 
an ex-cavalry officer of the 6th 
Regiment at Nuremberg, was 
dead. 

“Kaspar Hauser,” said the lad, 
and added, like a child: “Kaspar 
has suffered.” 

He sat down in pain and pulled 
his boots off. The police saw that 
his feet were blistered and swollen : 
the soles were snow white, as if 
he had never walked in his life. 

While Kaspar Hauser was de- 
tained as a vagrant, his amazing 
story spread all over Germany. So 
strange was normal life to him, so 
little did lie know of it, that he 
might have come from another 
planet. Where had he come from? 
Who was he? What was the mys- 
tery behind him? These were the 


questions on every one’s lips, and 
schools of thought set themselves . 
up and hostilely advocated their 
views. 

He is a great one, and kept out 
of his own by some foul machina- 
tions, said one sect. He is the son 
of Napoleon, thought others. No, 
lie’s a waif, a fraud, an impostor, 
nodded a few. The paramount be- 
lief was that he was the legitimate 
son of the Grand Duke Karl of 
Baden, for had not that son within 
a fortnight of his birth been kid- 
napped, though the story given was 
that he had died? 

In the gaol Kaspar Hauser play- 
ed with toy horses. He had the 
education of an eight-year-old, 
though medical evidence demon- 
strated that he had a bright men- 
tality with the peculiar ability of 
being able to see better in a dark- 
ened room than in the light. 

When the gaoler brought in a 
meal of meat, Kaspar grimaced as 
he tasted it, and was sick. It made 
him shudder to look at it let alone 
eat it. All he could live on was 
bread and water. It was also ap- 
parent that he had no sense of 
hearing, or rather an imperfect 
sense, for when the Town Hall 
clock struck soon after he was in 
prison, the clangs drove him to a 
crying rant and caused him to 
run about like an animal in alarm. 

Medical evidence found one 
other thing! That the legs of this 
enigma of Nuremberg were dis- 
torted as if by confinement: and 
Kaspar Hauser, furthering his edu- 
cation with the help of the gaoler’s 
little boy, was able very shortly to 
tell some of his story. 

He said he had been kept in a 
prison until he was sixteen : it was 
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merely a den, six or seven feet 
long, four broad and five high. 
Two small windows Were closed 
with black wooden shutters. His 
bed was of straw, and his food 
bread ‘and water. He played with 
toy horses. 

The police asked the boy if lie 
could take them to this place, and 
he did. It was an empty house. In 
the dark cellar 'there were scribble 
marks on the ground made by the 
boy; and in the centre was a post 
with a shackle attached. A bed of 
straw lay at the base of 'the post. 
It was all, in fact, as he described 
it; but the police, after making ex- 
tensive enquiries, could learn noth- 
ing more. - 

In a confused biography, which 
Kaspar Hauser managed to write 
a year after his appearance, the 
boy added that he had sat on the 
ground and had never seen day- 
light. He said that he was given 
an evil kind of water which drug- 
ged him, and when he woke he 
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was in a clean shirt. Who 'the man 
was who kept him he didn’t know, 
but often he would hit him and 
hurt him for making too much 
noise. This man, he confirmed, 
showed him how to write letters 
and made him understand Arabic 
numerals. He also instructed him 
how to stand, and made him prac- 
tice standing. Then, one day, with- 
out a -word, the man pushed him 
through the door and told him 'to 
go. That was the day he came into 
the city half blinded by the sun 
and reeling like a drunk. 

Kaspar Hauser developed quick- 
ly, and 'the town having adopted 
him as its darling mystery, he was 
handed over to the care of school- 
master Daumer. Professor Daum- 
er was a good guardian and a good 
educator. It didn’t take him long to 
lcoate another special gift in the 
boy. 

Kaspar was sensitive. He had 
visions, and gave a long description 
of his magnetic sensations before 
and after the first thunderstorm 
he had actually seen. 

After experiencing anything out 
of the ordinary, he would become 
convulsive and even unconscious. 

Daumer, on October 17, 1829, 
found his charge lying in the cel- 
lar with a wound in his forehead. 

The professor offered him a cup 
of water, and Kaspar bit out part 
of the porcelain and swallowed it. 
He said 'that he had been attacked 
by an assassin, the man who had 
for so long been his keeper in the 
dungeon. 

In May, 1831, Lord Stan- 
hope visited Nuremberg just 
to see him, and took fondly 
to him. He believed him 
to be the victim of some criminal 


set up, and offered 500 florins for 
information. It was never claimed. 
, He sent him, at his own expense, 
to be educated at Anschbach but the 
boy showed no eagerness to learn. 

He Was vain and lazy, but Paul 
SFeuerbach, president of the court 
of appeal, a learned jurist, legal 
1 reformer and professor, didn’t seem 
to mind those attributes when Kas- 
par became a clerk of his. Feuer- 
bach studied him minutely and 
wrote a book on him. 

In 1832 Lord Stanhope placed 
the mystery boy under the guard- 
ianship of Dr. Meyer, at Aspach. 
Meyer found him a shocking liar, 
and consequently, Kaspar was un- 
happy. On December 14, he stag- 
gered into Meyer’s room gasping, 
holding his chest, and gabbling a 
few words about a man, a bag and 
a knife. He fell, and the agitated 
Meyer found a three inch wound 
under his left breast. 

Kaspar said that a man had come 
to him that morning with a mes- 
sage from the Court gardener, say- 
ing that he could reveal his iden- 
tity. He went to the garden: a 
stranger leapt out from behind a 


monument, gave him a bag, and 
stabbed him. He said this again 
under oath. His heart was injured, 
and four days later he died. 

NoW, where Kaspar Hauser was 
stabbed, snow had fallen ; yet there 
were no footprints except his own. 
Dr. ITorlacher said the blow was 
made by a left-handed man, and as 
Kaspar was left-handed, Lord 
Stanhope suggested that the boy 
had inflicted the wound himself. 
What seems to have been over- 
looked, however, is that the knife, 
the razor, the sharp instrument of 
death was never found. But the 
bag was, and it contained a note 
which could only be read by hold- 
ing it to a mirror: it vaguely re- 
ferred to the Bavarian border. 

That is one account of Kaspar 
Hauser’s death. The other is that, 
coming out into the garden one 
day he was shot dead by a person 
unknown and unseen — a person 
who wished to keep his origin a 
secret. 

And ever since it happened, until 
this day, fiction is 'the only answer 
to the why and wherefore of the 
boy out of nowhere. 
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Attention All Cars 



The men who operate VKG are 
crime does not pay. 


by DAL DAVIS 


'^/’HEN the milkman felt the 
wheel of his cart bump heavi- 
ly, he stopped to investigate. The 
half-light showed a bound and bat- 
tered body. Scared and sick, he 
jumped back into his cart and gal- 
loped to the nearest police station. 

He spluttered out an incoherent 
story. The sergeant on duty pa- 
tiently disentangled the essential 
details and picked up his tele- 
phone . . . 

A blue car cruising quietly 
through a street on the other side 
of the suburb suddenly turned 
sharply around and sped back over 
its tracks, wireless aerials bending 
in the wind. A quiet voice, speak- 
ing unhurriedly had said . . . 

“Calling car 000 to Jones Street 
near Brown Lane. Signal 00. Mes- 
sage 60 to car 000. Jones Street 
near Brown Lane. Signal 00. In- 
formation 96: Time 5.18. Okay, 
000? Okay!” 

From that brief, coded message, 


car 000 knew that a body had 
been found at the place given, that 
it had been reported through their 
division, the 96th message since 
midnight. They had received it at 
5.18 a.m. 

Car 000 reached the body less 
than five minutes after the milk- 
man had stumbled into the police 
station with his gruesome story. 
One glance sufficed to identify it 
as that of a criminal known to be 
involved in various shady deals. 
Car 000 called VKG — the police 
radio station — and asked for help. 
Soon, a second blue car appeared. 

Telephones rang. Files were 
checked. Bit by bit, the pieces were 
assembled. The corpse had been in- 
volved in a brawl- the previous 
night. Shots had been fired . . . 

Later that evening, John Citi- 
zen, idly twiddling the tuning 
knob of his radio set heard an un- 
familiar voice giving a minute des- 
cription of a man wanted for a 
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murder. John shushed his family, 
and they all listened, avidly. About 
ten minutes later, after complete 
silence, the same voice came back, 
adding the information that the 
man wanted had been seen in a 
green sedan, Number ZZZ.001, 
heading towards the Eastern Sub- 
urbs along Bayswater Road. And 
still John listened to the police 
radio, to be rewarded for his pa- 
tience with: 

“Which car? Thanks. Calling 
car 0. That car is now making to- 
wards Bondi.” 

It was a running commentary. 
The man in the green sedan knew 
that he was being followed. He 
jammed his foot down on the ac- 
celerator, twisted down side streets 
and doubled back on his tracks. 
Car 0 reported back to VKG that 
they had lost the green sedan; but 
a minute or two later, another car 
picked it up. So it went on, the 
voice directing cars in a network 
around the area in which the green 
sedan raced and dodged. 

As it escaped one car, another 
took up the chase. All the time, 
the pursuing cars kept the police 
radio station acquainted with the 
direction in which the green sedan 
was travelling, its speed and other 
details which helped the other 
cars to close the trap they had set. 

He didn’t have a hope of escap- 
ing. From the moment he was seen 
in the green sedan, the information 
was flashed to VKG, thence to all 
cars and stations in the city and 
suburbs. 

VKG — Sydney’s police radio 
station — has just celebrated its 
coming of age. Back in 1924, radio 
in police cars started off modestly 
with a morse key and one car 


equipped only for receiving mes- 
sages. This solitary car was on the 
road between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
After midnight, the telephonist 
at Police Headquarters was also 
the key operator. In 1934, the first 
two-way morse system between 
car and station came into use ; three 
years after that the 'two-way radio 
telephone system was installed. 

The number of messages hit an 
all-time high on VP-Day. From 
midnight Wednesday to mid- 
night Thursday, they logged 247 
calls from VKG, plus telephone 
information, receiving messages 
and contacting ambulance stations. 
This year, they have been averag- 
ing about 110 calls every 24 hours. 

When you consider the territory 
the cars cover — they have devel- 
oped the radio patrol largely in 
the last few years — that figure 
isn’t so high. Expert organisation 
sectioned the city and suburbs into 
divisions, each division covering 
anything from one to half a dozen 
suburbs, and serviced by a car — 
or cars. That division has the ex- 
clusive use of those cars, which 
carry both uniformed and plain 
clothes police. Should an emerg- 
ency arise calling for extra cars, 
the division can get immediate help 
from patrol waggons, cars and re- 
serves in very short time. 

VKG’s efficiency contributed to 
the lack of serious disturbances 
during the official VP holidays. 
Though 'the telephone system jam- 
med under the pressure of calls, 
the wireless room kept cars mov- 
ing to places where help was need- 
ed, mobilising and transporting re- 
serves, keeping main roads free for 
urgent traffic, and working in con- 
junction with the Fire Brigade in 
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" f *• ««•* (D.S.a.) High School' decided 
it iiiSSm ItS, 7h “ ’{““"“O' ■ d J"»a to the .chool cucriculum, 

l7 P- A ™ er,can 1 ho 1 b ° phaseology, “riding the rods.” 

Eisenhower had solved his first big problem in transportation. 


the matter of bonfires lit by small 
boys. 

Up at King’s Cross, for some 
reason Sydney’s traditional centre 
of gaiety, the crowds gathered 
thickly. Whenever a crowd gath- 
ered in the middle of the street, a 
police car moved slowly through 
it, breaking up the mob into separ- 
ate units, keeping people moving 
all the time. 

New Year’s Eve, 1945, will 
most certainly be a busy nigh't for 
VKGr and the cars again. Most of 
the population will celebrate the 
. first peaceful New Year in six 
years. 

Various: youngsters, on VP-Day, 
lost their parents in the crowd. 
Instead of sitting down and wail- 
ing, the kids placidly walked into 
the nearest police station and ex- 
plained the position. The wireless 
room was able to notify stations 
that if young Johnny and Maggie 
were lost, they’d been found. Lat- 
er, when a frantic mother rushed 
to a constable for help in finding 
the missing young, she was 
quickly comforted and reassured. 

Wireless cars, more than any- 
thing else, were instrumental in 
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breaking up the menace of the 
“pushes.” Sergeant Rayner, in 
charge of the wireless section, re- 
members back to 'the days when the 
Alexandria Rats and the Peter- 
sham Push used to stage monu- 
mental battles at St. Peter’s 
Bridge. By the time the local sta- 
tions could get enough men to stop 
them, the brawl was over. If the 
same tactics were followed by the 
local youth now, a couple of patrol 
waggons would be on the spot at 
short notice. 

Not all the radio cars’ jobs in- 
volve hectic chasing. VKG's mo- 
bile transmitting unit went to the 
Mountains during the bushfires in 
November, 1944. This mobile 
unit maintained contact with the 
city station and transmitted direc- 
tions to the cars. on the mountains, 
which, in turn, mobilised fire fight- 
ers to the danger spots. Had it 
been necessary, this mobile unit 
could have travelled for 300 miles, 
set up as a temporary station and 
issued directions to cars within a 
10-mile radius. 

All the wireless staff are quali- 
fied radio operators and technic- 
ians, capable of servicing the trans- 


mitter, the cars and their mobile 
unit. Some of the equipment has 
.been built at Redfern; and the 
(station is completely independent of 
{power. When a power breakdown 
'cuts off electricity, VKG can 
fwitch to an emergency diesel. 
JThey’ve done it. 

| Over VKG passes every crime in 
the criminal code. One week, they 
will have an epidemic of bag 
snatching, and then stolen cars, 
or burglaries, or missing persons. 
They never know from one minute 
to the next what’s happening. 

Had Bill Sikes been this cen- 
tury’s creation, Dickens would not 
have been able to write the same 
dramatic story of his capture. Bill’s 
description would have been all 
over New South Wales, Victoria 
and Queensland within a few mo- 
ments. VKG maintains constant 
communication with Brisbane and 
Melbourne police wireless stations. 
As yet, Adelaide has not a similar 1 
system. Perth has moved into line 
with the Eastern States. 

Missing people are described ac- 
curately, but when it comes to a 
known criminal, urgently wanted, 
then he is described down to the 
last mannerism. If he pulls his left 
ear constantly ... or straightens 
his tie continually . . . that’s known 
and added to his general descrip- 
tion of height, dress and appear- 
ance. 

“Attention: cars and stations” 
may mean anything. It sounds ex- 
citing, but for the most part is 
quite a routine matter like a stolen 
car. Quite frequently a car is stol- 
en by “joy riders” and abandoned : 
the police return it to its owner 
before he knows he had been rob- 
bed. Just as frequent is the sur- 


prise of a householder who reports 
a burglary and has the car at his 
front door before he’s had time to 
wonder how long the police will 
be. 

When the war broke out, the 
value of the radio cars was in- 
creased by lack of men to patrol 
the city. 

But, with the city and suburbs, 
outer suburbs and near country 
within a radius of 60 miles under 
the protection of radio, there was 
no real cause for alarm. 

Additional work came to VKG 
when service provost cars hooked 
up to their system. Civil police 
do not, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, pick up service personnel. 
They keep a keen watch in known 
trouble areas, and can have a ser- 
vice car brought through at the 
flick of a switch. 

The Avar meant additional 
work for the special squads — the 
Vice Squad cars, Avho pick up mis- 
guided girls and turn over dubious 
residentials early each morning; 
for gaming cars, aa4io kept illicit 
gambling schools moving; and, 
more than anyone else, the liquor 
squad cars, who had the thankless 
task of protecting people from bad 
liquor, peddled in the streets from 
cars and trucks. 

John Citizen, chancing to tune 
his radio into VKG’s wave-length 
when a message is going through, 
gets a kick out of listening. He 
Hears only that quiet voice, a voice 
that never gets excited .or emo- 
tional — the announcers report a 
murder in the same dispassionate 
Avay as they record the recovery 
of a stolen car. The casual listener 
doesn’t knotv the flurry of Avork 
backing up those unhurried voices. 
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In moments of stress, as when 
there is a hold-up, or a shooting, 
the wireless room sizzles. Tele- 
phones ring. Morse keys buzz, 
typewriters click. Messages flow 
to the announcer’s table. While the. 
announcer concentrates cars where 
they are needed, a couple of other 
assistants answer telephones and 
the Morse key buzzes irritably. 

. Immediately in front of the an- 
nouncers table is an out-sized map 
of the city and suburbs, plotted and 
marked for quick reference. Next 
to it, a numbered board with col- 
oured light bulbs, so that a glance 
tells him which cars are on the 
air, which are on a job, and where 
he can call for extra cars. 

Right beside his table is a bat- 
tery of 'telephones. These do not 
always ring for criminal affairs. 
Dear old ladies want a lost dog 
located. Half-wits air their per- 
verted sense of humour. Night- 
owls ring up to ask for help in 
getting home to some far away 
suburb. Until the emergency cab 
system was put into operation 
they got calls from urgent matern- 
ity cases, too. And although they 
like to help, police business must 
come first. 

All crimes sent over VKG are 
coded. If, by constant listening, 
John Citizen worked out a num- 
ber or two by keeping a record 
and then checking with his daily 
newspaper, he still wouldn’t know 
anything. Well aware that they 
have a listening public, the police 
" u ' nber code is changed frequently. 
When John hears a number, and 
learns later that a murder has been 
committed, he thinks he’s found 
one fact. That number may mean 
a stolen car tomorrow, or a hit and 


run driver — anything. Only the 
men concerned with the job can / 
decode the signals correctly. / 

At slack periods, the" casual /” 
listener may have to wait for half 1 
an hour between calls. In that 
time, VKG may not put over one- 
message; but, then again, they may 
be on the air continually. They 
can’t stop people listening to them, 
but the information given over 
VKG cannot be used for publica- 
tion. In fact, there is a heavy pen- 
alty for publicising police messages. 

It’s not so long since that one 
lonely car cruised around the 
streets in the early hours, with the 
men in 'the front seat waiting for 
the dit-dah of the switchboard-and- 
key-operator to send them scurry- 
ing off. The dit-dah baby has grown 
up and become vocal, and has seen 
a number — quite a number — of 
two-way telephone cars join forces. 

Water police launches have the 
same equipment as the cars, but 
fewer people see them. Any day, 
the passer-by can see a blue car 
with a couple of wireless aerials 
swaying gently, cruising up and 
down the street. Busy periods, like 
pre-Christmas shopping weeks, 'the 
car with _ amplifiers on top takes 
up its position at busy intersections 
and makes life easier for harrassed 
tram drivers by directing the 
crowds. 

Post-war suggestions have been 
made to the effect that the police 
car and launch patrols will be ex- 
tended to the air. But, only the 
powers that be know what their 
future plans are. And the police 
could give the Silent Service points 
in keeping quiet any day. What- 
ever the plans are it is a safe bet 
that radio will be included. 
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The indignant taxpayer who, 
nowadays, seldoms sees a patrolling 
foot policeman, grumbles at the 
cost of the radio system. Of course 
it isn’t cheap! What with initial 
costs, maintenance and the train- 
ing of the staff, 'the amount goes up 
— but the work of the radio cars in 
keeping down crime more than 
covers the cost of the radio sys- 
tem. Quoting Sergeant Rayner 
again, “it is of inestimable value 

Help for any police emergency 
is at the call of a householder by 


the lifting of a phone and dial- 
ling of his nearest police station — 
or the headquarters switchboard : 
at any hour, day or night. 

Last year, VKG sent out 30,000 
calls; something over an average 
of 80 daily. This year, they ex- 
pect the total to be higher. 

Criminals know, that with 
VKG on the tiir, it is Harder than 
ever to get away. Radio may have 
added to the cost of the police 
force, but it has shown, conclus- 
ively, that crime pays less than 
ever. 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 
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THE Femora Mail was comfort- 
ably full. People leaned 
through windows, exchanging last 
minute messages with their friends 
on the platform. The hand of the 
clock ticked slowly around to 8.10, 
and in response to the whistle and 
Hag signal of the guard, Driver 
1 • . 'I. Irwin pulled down the 
whistle cord. The train moved 
forward, slowly at first and then 
taster and faster until the end of 
the platform whisked past 

Passengers settled themselves 
down for the journey. Mr. Burgess 
the new member for Burragong, 
was on his way to Grenfell to at- 
tend a military funeral . 

Young Mr. Minnis, a ra’ilwav 
employee, and his equally youthful 
wife, found congenial company in 
their fellow passengers, Mr. and 
Airs. Topham. They talked for a 
while, and then one of the four 
suggested a game of cards to while 
away the journey . . . 


Mr. and Mrs. Kurzenhagen 
were going to Young. They had 
a job waiting for them — married 
couple on a station . . . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clark was on 
her way to her home district for 
a holiday. Trevor Walker, a sales- 
man, also looked forward to his 
holiday . . . 

The Heaver family did not have 
such a pleasant prospect. John 
Heaver, his daughters, Alice, Lil- 
ian and Viola, his son Arthur, 
Arthur’s wife and her sister, Mrs*. 
Pitt, were taking Mrs. Heaver’s 
body home to Cootamundra for in- 
ternment. It had been almost her 
last wish that she be buried 
there. 

While they travelled in a re- 
served first-class compartment, the 
remains of Mrs. Heaver, in a cof- 
fin, travelled in the van. 

Peter Cassanarti had arrived in 
Australia but a week previously. 
Eor 14 months, he had been fight- 
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\ ing the Turk in the Balkan wars, 
\ and was now on his way to visit 
\ a compatriot at Harden. 

’ \ Several members of Parliament 
Uvere travelling to their respective 
- (homes . . . 

ft ( It was Friday, March 13, 1914. 
I 1 On through the night raced the 
r i a ^‘ "Ehe weather was bad for 
March — misty rain with a driv- 
ing cold wind — mist that thick- 
ened in the valleys to a dense fog. 
But, Driver Irwin was an experi- 
f enced railway man, steady and re- 
liable. 

F The goods train should have 
reached Moss Vale at 11.44, but 
the bad weather had caused a de- 
lay. It was just before midnight 
when the goods arrived at Exeter, 
a small country station about 90 
miles from Sydney. To clear the 
way for the express, the driver 
of the slow train backed into the 
loop line at Exeter. 

At that township, as well as a 
thick mist, rain was falling heavi- 
ly. Driver Irwin, leaning from the 
cab of his engine, saw the distant 
signal winking a green eye at him 
to indicate that the line was clear. 
As was usual, he reduced speed 
until he got the clear sign from the 
home signal. It was against him, 
and almost simultaneous!)', he saw 
the engine of the goods train in 
front of him. The driver of the 
goods was backing his train on to 
the loop. A few minutes would 
have saved them, but even as 
Driver Irwin jammed on his 
brakes, they crashed . . . head on. 

About 40 workmen were camped 
on the other side of Exeter station. 
One of them, sleepless, heard the 
train coming, and the terrific im- 
pact. 


“Smash, boys — turn out!” He 
roused the camp, and snatching up 
crowbars, axes, and pick-axes on 
thfe run, the men hastily dressed, 
raced to the scene of the accident, 
150 yards on the other side of 
Exeter station. 

Local residents within half a 
mile also heard the collision. Mem- 
bers of the station staff came run- 
ning with flares, and planted them 
around the derailed engines and 
carriages. Within a short time, 
Exeter was aroused. Men came to 
help. Women stoked up the kitchen 
fires to supply hot water, and 
stood by. Doctors in adjoining dis- 
tricts were mobilised. The nearest 
hospitals were aroused, and asked 
to make beds ready for emergency 
patients. 

The news was flashed to Syd- 
eny. A special train was hooked up 
at short notice, and the break- 
down gang called out. As well as 
the special -staff kept for derail- 
ments, the train carried medical 
gear. They raced for Exeter . . . 
running against time on hastily 
cleared lines. 

In the darkness and driving rain, 
men worked ^ frantically on the 
train wreck. 1'hey chopped away 
roofs and sides of compartments to 
release those trapped inside. The 
flares had to be kept at a safe dis- 
tance, for the gas used for carriage 
lights had escaped. Fortunately 
for the imprisoned passengers, the 
gas did not ignite — fire was not 
one of the horrors that night. The 
water tanks in the carriages burst 
and drenched the occupants with 
icy cold water, as did the rain. 
Wind made it bitterly ‘cold. 

Sydney papers, on March 14, 
carried only brief news of the 
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0 TO BE A CHILD AGAIN! 


When a toothless old man draws his lips in a smile, 

The effect is rather alarming; 

When a child sans dentures does the very same thing 
His mam cries, "Isn't he charming!" 

When a man full of years relaxes and burps, 

He earns glances of derision and scorn, 

But there's a cry of hurrah! when the feat is performed 
oy a male who.s lately been born. 

When a man tips his plate o'er the top of his head. 

He s thought to be slightly mental, — 

An action which wrought at the hands of a child 
Is greeted with fondness parental. 

So ... O to be a child again. 

Scorning all esprit de corps. 

Doing the things that you want to do, 

And treating the rules with ignore. 


tragedy — reporting three dead 
and three injured. Monday’s news 
was far Worse, for 14 had been 
killed and about 20 injured, 
though not all the injuries were 
serious. 

Mr. Heaver was not long sep- 
arted from his wife. He was killed, 
as was his daughter Alice, and 
Mrs. Arthur Heaver. Mrs. Pitt, 
sister of Mrs. Arthur Heaver, 
escaped. She had offered her sleep- 
ing berth to her young sister, but 
the junior Mrs. Heaver refused, 
preferring to stay with her hus- 
band and the other members of 
the sad family. Mrs. Pitt went 
back to the sleeping car, and slept 
— only to find herself thrown 
out of the berth into the wet and 
chilly night, clad in her nightgown. 

More horrible was the sound of 
her sister’s cries for help, in a voice 


that grew weaker and weaker, and 
then stopped. 

The girl’s husband called out to 
his sister-in-law that his wife was 
dead . . . 

Someone else took the job at 
Young — Mr. and Mrs. Kurzen- 
hagen were both killed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Minnis had fin- 
ished their game of cards with Mr. 
and Mrs. Topham, and all four 
stretched out on the seats in the 
compartment to sleep. Before sleep 
came, Mr. Topham heard the 
crash as he saw 'the side of the 
compartment fall away, and the 
water decanter fly from its bracket 
on the luggage rack. The Top- 
hams were uninjured, but the 
other ' couple were both crushed. 
Mrs. Minnis died on Mrs. Top- 
ham’s shoulder, and dead and liv- 
ing were together in the darkness 
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for three and a half hours before 
rescue parties freed them . . . 

Peter Cassanarti was injured. 
But the luck that had carried him 
hrough war stayed with him — 
e was cut with broken glass, but 
he travellers on either side of him 
yere killed. 

The guard of the Temora Mail 
was killed outright, but both en- 
gine crews were saved. They were 
covered in coal and badly bruised, 
but that was all the physical harm. 
Driver Irwin and his fireman were 
both badly shocked. 

Of the 14 dead, eight were 
killed outright — three crushed to 
death. Another passenger died as 
the rescuers reached him — two 
more died on the Exeter platform 
and the other three were brought 
to the hospital hastily improvised 
from the sleeping car, but died 
.there. 

The task of the rescue workers 
was made more difficult because 
the line was on an embankment. 


There was a culvert underneath; 
and because of 'the lack of electric 
torches, they had to work in semi- 
darkness, so that it was seven hours 
before the last of the trapped were 
released. 

And while the doctors and the 
workmen worked among the in- 
jured, the breakdown gang cleared 
the line and made temporary re- 
pairs to the permanent way. By 
7.30 on the following morning — 
March 14, the line was ready for 
use again. 

Superstitious people had it that 
the i train was doomed — a corpse 
on board, and Friday the 13th 
would be enough to bring bad 
luck. 

But, it was a combination of 
things — the goods train being 
late ... fog hiding the signal — 
over which neither dead body nor 
date had influence, that caused 'the 
Exeter railway accident — one of 
the most serious in the records of 
New South Wales. 
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by INIGO JONES, F.R.A.S. 


J BELIEVE that the decision of 
a career rests on subtle influ- 
ences; that one of these influences 
is heredity, and another the curious 
incidence of childish and adoles- 
cent impressions. Consequently, it 
was inevitable that I become a 
meteorologist, for I come from a 
long line of technical men and 
natural observers. 

My father was a civil engineer, 
and the son of- an inventor who 
owned a large mill, while on my 
mother’s side the line of astrono- 
mers and mathematicians reached 
back into the past. My parents 
brought me to this country 71 
years ago, and our early home was 
on the highest point of Upper 
Roma Street, Brisbane. We over- 
looked the town and river with a 
prospect reaching beyond the dis- 
tant Flinders Range, so that a wide 
expanse of land and sky constantly 
greeted my childish gaze — an im- 
pression which must have had an 
influence on my future. 

I saw the insurgent river in the 

Mr. Inigo Jones, F.R.A.S., is a protege 
of the famous meteorologist, Clement 
IVragge-, nohose theories he has been 
developing since 1887. Ilis long-range 
forecasts are sought and respected by 
farmers throughout Australia. 
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floods of March, 1875; witnessed 
the great storm of December 28, 
1877, which broke almost every 
pane of glass in Brisbane; we went 
to Maryborough and Gympie, 
where my father was concerned in 
the construction of a railway be- 
tween the two towns, and saw the 
Mary in flood. I remember, one 
day, lying on my back watching 
great cumulus clouds drifting with 
the wind, and recall mv wonder at 
the sight. 

I saw the ravages of drought be- 
tween the years 1882 and 1885, 
and from my home on the river 
bank at Kangaroo Point, watched 
the floods in 1887, 1889, 1890 and 
1892. I was both excited and fas- 
cinated, and felt an urge to know 
more of the wonder of these 'things. 

And then came the opportunity 
to satisfy the ambition which had 
subconsciously been with me 
throughout the years: I became ac- 
quainted with the famous Clement 
Wragge, who, observing my in- 
terest, provided me with a meteor- 
ological outfit. That was in 1887, 
and I have been a daily observer 
ever since. 

It would, of course, be foolhardy 
for me to suggest that the incident 


which I am about to relate was 
anything but a phenomenon of na- 
ture, but I mention it merely to 
provide a further example of how 
my destiny was inevitably linked 
with meteorology. 

One day, I was setting out for 
Brisbane, a journey which necessi- 
tated an early start. Whilst wait- 
ing for the coach at the gate of our 
house — which is on a high ledge 
of land, with a valley to the west 
— ■ the sun broke through a low- 
lying cloud. Suddenly I saw on 
the fog bank my own figure: 
around the head was a glorious 
halo of the colours of the spectrum, 
and a wide, bright, pearly aura en- 
circled the whole figure. 

In the“old knowledge,” such a 
phenomenon was considered to be 
a wonderful omen, and I regarded 
it as a sign of encouragement and 
success. It was an effect similar 'to 
the famous spectre of the Brocken, 
and is also mentioned by Benven- 
uto Cellini in his unexpurgated 
autobiography. 

The “subtle influences” con- 
tinued upon our arrival at Cro- 
hamhurst, for soon after we settled 
there we secured the registration of 
the record rainfall of Australia — 
35£ inches in 24 hours ; one fall of 
20 and two of almost I I resulted 
in the great flood of 1893 in Bris- 

This then was 'the background 
of my career. Since my early child- 
hood, it seemed, my mere pres- 
ence in a locality was sufficient to 
bring about a meteorological phe- 
nomenon, and it appeared as 
though -destiny had indeed shaped 
my ends. 

At • that time, long-range fore- 
casting was still in its infancy; 


then, at the instance of Theodore 
Unmack, the Postmaster-General, 
Clement Wragge commenced to 
work on Bruckner’s cyclical theory, 
thus beginning the system of long- 
range forecasting on cycles under 
sunspot control — which it has 
become my province to endeavour 
to carry on. 

For some years I worked as a 
pioneer, but my observations were 
all maintained daily,- so that there 
now exists that complete record 
which is so necessary to the work. 
Incidentally, throughout the years, 
1 followed closely the outline on 
the work prepared by my famous 
chief. 

Early years brought little suc- 
cess in estimating the coming 
season — until at last came the 
year when the period of a cycle 
discovered by Bruckner in the re- 
cords of 'the Caspian Sea began to 
appear, one by one. No longer 
could the recurrences be regarded 
as a coincidence: they were defin- 
itely evidences of a law. 

Much has already been written 
on the need and possibility of sea- 
sonal forecasting, but so far no one 
had achieved success in the field. 
When, however, a friend sent me 
a copy of Earth and Sun, by Ells- 
worth Pluntington of Yale Uni- 
versity, close study of the book 
convinced me that a new system, 
closely allied to the work of 
Wragge, was possible. 

Huntington quoted an experi- 
ment of Birkeland which showed 
how 'things like sunspots could be 
artificially produced, and drew at- 
tention to the fact that the sun- 
spot period and Jupiter’s revolution 
around the sun were identical. I 
suddenly thought of the motion 
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J^ANY of the popular song 
writers who still contrive 
to put melody into their compo- 
sition have refused dance bands 
the right to perform their num- 
bers — because, they say, the 
tunes are unsuitable for adapta- 
tion to today’s hot music. Jerome 
Kern, for instance, prohibited 
bands from playing Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes on the score that 
swing versions would rob it of 
its melody. Prevailed upon to 
review his ban, he later re- 
gretted his revision — for the 
melody was so distorted by one 
band that he failed to recognise 


of the sun discovered in 1783 
by Herschel, and asked myself : 
“Why have all the attempts so far 
failed utterly? Has any man tried 
to use this as a factor ? Is it possible 
that such a great movement as this 
should have no function?” 

As far as I had ever seen, no 
natural property existed without a 
function: why should this one? 

From this was built up a gen- 
eral hypothesis, and by studying 
my past observations in connec- 
tion with it, it seemed to give a 
clue. I wrote of my thoughts to 
Professor Huntington, and receiv- 
ed a letter congratulating me on 
their importance. He added that 
he had made his own observations 
following receipt of my letter. 

In 1923, my theories were given 
a great impetus: I issued a fore- 
cast predicting a dry spell in the 
latter half of the season. I’t was 
correct to within a few days, and 
occasioned so much comment that 
plans were expedited to develop 
the work fully. 


Two things now became appar- 
ent: first, that I had a full time 
job on my hands; second, that the 
corner of the house in which I 
had been working was totally in- 
adequate. 

In an attempt to get the means 
to carry on my immense job, I 
asked the Commonwealth to re- 
appoint me to the weather office. 
This could not be done. Subse- 
quently, I approached the Univer- 
sity, where I had some contact 
with Professor Priestley, who ex- 
- pressed great interest — but added 
that he thought it would 'take 
about 300 years to get the final 
result. 

Meanwhile, the Council of 
Agriculture in Queensland and the 
State Government extended some 
help, and the late Mr. James Al- 
lan had initiated a movement 
which resulted in the formation 
of a Trust and the building of an 
observatory- at Crohamhurst. 

But the road continued to be 
hard; I attended a Science Con- 
gress at Canberra; my paper was 
more than criticised — it was at- 
tacked. 

Later, I went to Sydney, where 
I was enabled to address an es- 
sembly of pastoral and farming in- 
terests. I outlined the needs and 
nature of my work, with the re- 
sult that.-they seconded the support 
of the Queensland Government 
and other supporters in order to 
ensure the completion of my work. 

In 1941, the Trust was incor- 
porated in a very strong commit- 
tee, and now that the war is over, 
it- is hoped to complete the observa- 
tory and gather the necessary staff 
and equipment. 

The work here centres on the 
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B full hypothesis first put forward 
B by Clement Wragge, in which the 
K first great discovery was a means of 

■ determining a fixed point as a 
E datum for the cycles. This has been 
K fixed by the dates at which the 

■ magnetic fields of the four major 

■ sun's path through space; but as 

■ this is not on the actual line of 
E planets cross the longitude of the 
f the planet’s path, this in itself gives 
[ rise to other important problems 
I as yet unsolved. 

Next, the various sunspot epochs 
t have had many diverse features 
f and as the sun has existed in its 

f present form for ages and the avail- 

f able observations cover only a few 
hundred years — and those of 
l an exact nature only 60 — there 
are many more needed, so that all 
F types can be studied. 

According to Buckner’s double 
cycle of 71 years, the weather of 
the earth during the sunspot cycle 
1 of 1865-1877 is repeated during 
the cycle of 1936-1948. It so hap- 
pens 'that the earlier cycle was 
^ very exceptional, whereas the pres- 
ent cycle is not so strong, with the 
result that the weather groups are 


seriously affected ; thus, serious 
droughts ,and the severe conditions 
in the Riverina, have lately begun 
to be more frequent. 

My theories indicated that we 
should have had tremendous floods 
this year in N.S.W., repeated 
under the grand cycle of Neptune 
from 1780 — a date derived from 
information gained at the landing 
in 1788 from the blacsk. The Lis- 
more floods may possibly have been 
these. 

Then, if the theory is confirmed, 
the floods of 1875 should repeat 
next year; 1948 should repeat the 
great hailstorm of 1877, and a cer- 
tain amount of drought is likely 
in the same year; in 1959, the 
passage of -the fields of Jupiter and 
Saturn in combination should give 
a worse type of drought, while 
the ’60’s should see a lot of floods 
— with, possibly, one in 1964 
similar to that of 1893. 

Next year should be favourable, 
but from then until 1948, a slow 
decline is anticipated, with a good 
deal of drought at the end of that 
time. 
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Men have always been prepared 
to die in the cause of science. 



The •leyfvil Crown 


'J’HE eight men sat tense, looking 
now and then at the open win- 
dow, through which came the 
damp, swamp-scented air of Cuba. 
The Virginian was leaning, over, 
his naked back, scarred with old 
battles, gleaming in the lamplight. 
The wary, sly face of the Chi- 
cago tenement boy turned desult- 
orily towards him. 

"Wish a guy could smoke,” he 
burst out. He felt worse than he 
ever had before an action out there 
in the jungly swamps. The Dutch 
Pennsylvanian grinned sympatheti- 
cally and looked his simplicity. He 
had been a house-painter before he 
turned soldier. 

Suddenly, into the tension of 
that bare room came the sharp hiss 
of the Jew, who jerked his oily 
head towards the sill. And there 
they saw poising, the enemy — the 
delicate, silver-streaked mosquito. 

One of the men laughed, and 


the Dutchman stretched out his 
great naked forearm as if in hos- 
pitality to the insect. Soon the air 
was filled will the shrill singing 
of mosquitoes. White weals ap- 
peared on the men’s skins. They 
did not raise a hand to slap away 
their tormentors. 

Of these eight men, only two 
lived. Yellow fever killed the 
others — yellow fever, the disease 
which they had voluntarily courted 
when they offered themselves as 
guinea pigs in the great search for 
its origin. 

A few months later, another 
group of men, all Cubans, volun- 
teered — and all died. But not in 
vain, for the riddle of yellow fever 
had been solved. It .was the mos- 
quito called Stegomyia that carried 
the plague, a plague which had 
killed ten thousand people in three 
months in Philadelphia, over 
twenty thousand Frenchmen in the 
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first attempt to build the Panama 
Canal, and in Cuba destroyed more 
Americans than did the Spaniards 
who were fighting 'them. 

It Was Dr. Walter Reed who 

iscovered the means of eradicating 
the mosquito and Colonel Gorgas 
who carried out the destruction — 
draining all waste water and seal- 
ing the swamps with oil. He trans- 
formed both Panama and Cuba 
into health resorts. 

Twenty-eight years later, in 
1932, the first vaccinations for yel- 
low fever were performed on fif- 
teen criminals who offered them- 
selves for experiment. All survived. 

Those who willingly faced dead- 
ly infection were not the only mar- 
tyrs to science: in the effort to free 
mankind from the diseases which 
crucify it, there has never been a 
lack of men and women eager to 
suffer and prepared to earn the joy- 
ful crown of martyrdom. 

There was Danielsson, the Nor- 
wegian doctor. With sad eyes 
Danielsson saw about him the slow 
death of lepers, a loathing to them- 
selves and a peril to everyone else. 
He knew that the disease was 
known in Babylon, that in the 
Middle Ages in Europe the burial 
service was said oyer the canker- 
ms putrefying creature while he 
was still alive. Until 'the method 
of infection was known, Daniel- 
sson realised that the disease could 
not be controlled.’ 

One day, in desperation, he 
inoculated himself with the blood, 
the rotten tissue, and pus of lepers, 
ready to face a horrible fate. But 
lie did not contract the disease, 
and was as ignorant of the cause 
is ever. That was a hundred years 
ago, and still doctors do not know 


how leprosy is contracted. They 
only know that injections of chaul- 
moogra oil can hold it in check. 

Dr. Kolmer, of Philadelphia 
University, knew that the old 
Egyptians suffered from polio, or 
infantile paralysis. His testimony 
lay in the twisted bones of mum- 
mies. He also knew that not until 
the great Stockholm epidemic of 
1889 was ft established that the dis- 
ease was infectious. 

Working on these facts and an- 
other — that certain monkeys can 
be infected with the disease, trans- 
mitted from human beings — Kol- 
mer made a vaccine from the spin- 
al fluid of monkeys and inoculated 
himself and his two sons. At the 
same time, in another scientific 
centre, four scientists prepared a 
similar vaccine from the spine of 
the rhesus monkey. They also used 
themselves as guinea pigs, the old- 
est of them being a frail man of 
72. Children immunised with one 
or the other of these vaccines are 
85 per cent safe from the pitiful 
ravages of' polio. 

Not all human guinea pigs have 
escaped the fate they willingly em- 
braced. In the late 18th century 
lived John Hunter, a rough, boor- 
ish, ungrammatical Scotsman, who 
was the first genius of biology. 

The British Government was, 
at one time, offered' Hunter’s in- 
valuable collection, which illus- 
trated the development of organic- 
life, but Prime Minister Pitt in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “What? Buy 
specimens ! I have no't enough 
money to buy gunpowder!” 

Yet that same museum has been 
the foundation of all modern medi- 
cal education. 

The question of the time was 
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PARDON ME, CHILDREN, BUT 
CAN I BUTT INTO YOUR GAME? 

My daughter, since your advent on this earth. 
You've displayed a noble rating of my worth; 

And if by my boasts your admiration was inspired 
Is that blameworthy in the father you've acquired?' 
If I have over-estimated my ability 
Won’t you please take notice now of my humility? 
No?'Then like a beaten man. I'll quickly sidle 
Off on the feet of clay that activate your idol, 

A humbled, prideless, skulking ancestor 

Who lost your shiny marbles to the boy next door. 


whether gonorrhea and syphilis 
were the same disease, and in an 
effort to find out, Hunter inocu- 
lated himself with gonorrheal dis- 
charge. 

He developed the disease in a 
virulent form, and also syphilis, 
for, unknown to him, the subject 
who had supplied the virus had 
been afflicted as well with syphilis 
of the internal organs. Hunter be- 
lieved, and so did surgeons for half 
a century after him, that the dis- 
ease sprang from the same source, 
and now that seemed to be proved. 
He cured the gonorrhea, and the 
syphilis also apparently disappear- 
ed. He scoffed at the idea that the 
terrible scourge could affect any 
man internally, but all the time it 
was eating away his viscera, and 
this scientific giant, through his 
heroic experiment, died before his 
great work was finished. 

From earliest times man has 
known typhus, that filth and pov- 
erty disease that comes like a black 
phantom overnight and can leave 
a city with its houses full of death, 
and the grass coming up between 


the stones which paved the streets. 

In four years after the Russian 
Revolution there were seven mil- 
lion cases in _ the Soviet alone. 
European immigrants, hailing 'the 
golden gates of San Francisco, as 
they might hail the open gates of 
heaven, brought into the free and 
wealthy land the heritage of their 
“ancient death.” 

The poor of America were rav- 
aged by typhus, known as gaol 
fever. Then Rolla E. Dyer, a re- 
search scientist of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, went among them 
and wilfully contracted the disease. 
His comrades used him as an ex- 
periment-subject while he was re- 
covering. 

The convalescent Dyer thought 
that perhaps body lice might carry 
the fever. He called for a type that 
flourished in the slums. He placed 
them in a pillbox, strapped it to 
his leg, and so was host 'to the 
loathsome parasites for some weeks. 
The lice were then permitted to 
bite healthy monkeys, and the 
monkeys contracted typhus and 
died. 
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The first great blow was de- 
livered to the ancient death. 

Perhaps the greatest of the mar- 
tyrs who gave their lives so that 
others might live was Captain 
Charles Martell. This handsome 
six-footer was a master mariner 
at 22, skippered transports in the 
First World War and was recom- 
: mended for a decoration, 
i ‘ One day Martell found that his 
collar did not fit. His neck seemed 
shorter and fatter. A month later, 
to his horror, he realised that other 
parts of his body were beginning 
to shrink, that his chest was be- 
ginning to bulge like a pouter 
pigeon’s. 

Because of the shooting pains in 
his bones he was treated for arth- 
ritis, and for an heroic year he 
stayed at sea. In 'that time he had 
shrunk a full foot, and his bones 
were so brittle that they snapped 
at a slight stumble. Under obser- 
vation, doctors proved that he was 
suffering from osteomalacia, which 
pauses the bones to soften. 

He was given bone-building 
diets and medicines, but Martell 


went on shrinking, and soon it be- 
came obvious that he would die. 
To the surprise of everyone, in- 
stead of resigning himself to a 
speedy and more or less peaceful 
end, begged and commanded and 
forced the surgeons to operate on 
him, so that the cause of the disease 
might be found and treated, or pre- 
vented, in others. 

For months, this man, sick as he 
was, went intrepidly again and 
again into the operating 'theatre, 
where all parts of his body were 
explored by the scalpel. When the 
despairing surgeons were ready to 
give up, he threatened to go to an- 
other hospital. 

Finally, they discovered in his 
chest a family of glands they had 
not known existed, the parathy- 
roids: in Martell’s case they were 
afflicted with a 'tumor which had 
caused his extraordinary affliction. 

But he was by then incurable, 
and he died at the age of 36, a man 
who gave away his last days on 
earth so that medical science might 
go on to the victory gf complete 
knowledge. 
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THE man with the ouija board 
is convinced that on April 
Fool’s Day, 1921, it was a polter- 
geist (“blustering or noisy ghost”) 
that went by train, car, or magic 
carpet to Guyra, in northwest New 
South Wales. This boisterous 
ghost, true to the peculiar mania 
of his type, merely meant to at- 
tach himself to some adolescent and 
indulge a spot of fun and mischief. 
He meant no harm. Thousands, in- 
cluding psychic investigators, stand 
by the man with the ouija board, 
but there are other thousands who 
spit a jibe at such nonsense. How- 
ever, the fact remains — some- 
thing did happen in Guyra 24 
years ago which alarmed and terri- 
fied the town and excited the whole 
State. 

Guyra is 387 miles north 
from Sydney : snow-bound 
in winter, with crystal air 
and nippy winds in spring and 
summer. It did not deter the pol- 


tergeist, who is a noisy spirit which 
causes all kinds of disturbance: if 
anything, it froze his determina- 
tion. No reason has been given as 
to why, when he landed, the mis- 
chievous pranker passed up the 
town’s population of a thousand 
and selected for his victim a mem- 
ber of the Bowen family. 

They lived a quarter of a mile 
out, and were normally preparing 
for tea when, without warning, 
the house shook — shook to the 
accompaniment of tremendous 
thumping sounds on the walls. 
There was quietness for a moment, 
then the heavy bumps continued. 

Bowen ran for his rifle. Next 
moment stones landed on the roof 
and flew through the windows in 
a tinkle of glass. 

Young Minnie Bowen rushed 
out of her bedroom. 

Dad! Mum! Someone threw a 
stone in my window. It just missed 
me and fell on the bed.” 
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Bowen rushed outside, his rifle 
cocked. The stones kept landing, 
and the house shook. He came 
back hastily, and for the first time 
he looked mystified. 

He said, “I’m going for the pol- 
ice. Stay inside. Don’t go out. 
Minnie, you look after your 
mother. I won’t be long.” 

All was normal when the police 
came, headed by Sergeant Ridge. 
They looked sceptical. 

“Sure you didn’t imagine this, 
Mr. Bowen?” 

“No, Sergeant, God’s truth, 
no." 

As if to dispel their doubts, the 
poltergeist obliged again. The pol- 
ice raced outside, found nothing, 
and came back. It was now appar- 
ent to them 'that a pretty hefty 
ghost was at work, a ghost that 
could hurl rocks of three or four 
pounds in weight, and shake the 
house- to its foundations. 

Ridge shot his questions: “Who 
would want to do this to you?” 

Bowen shook his head. Then 
Minnie came forward. She was 
twelve, tall, thin, and dark. Her 
eyes dark and thoughtful 'had a 
swift glance that missed nothing. 
With sober, unsmiling face,’ she 
said: “A lot of times a man has 
chased me in our paddock near the 
house and he has pelted stones at 
me, too.” 

“What’s he look like?” 

Minnie described him, and the 
police, satisfied that they would 
find him, left. The family settled 
down, relieved. But not for long. 
A week went by and the rappings, 
the noises, and the stone-throwing 
continued. It was the same the 
second week, and no clue to the 
culprite could be found. 


Press and rumour had by this 
time disturbed all of Guyra. Bil- 
liard room circles, shopping groups, 
and hitching rack loafers viciously 
debated their theories. In heated 
argument, in rough philosophical 
speculation, in religious analysis, 
the pros and cons, waxing to 
fierceness and punches and waning 
to bewilderment and fear. 

Men and women, after night- 
fall, all oyer Guyra, were un- 
ashamedly afraid. They slept with 
loaded guns and revolvers at their 
sides. Awakened one night by 
mysterious sounds, Mr. Jas. 
Iiogno, produce merchant, poked 
his gun through a window and 
shot dead the very material ghost 
of a horse eating his roses. A 
neighbour, whose husband was 
in hospital, felt the terror and 
loneliness of night; her children 
found the revolver she kept under 
her pillow, and her little daughter 
playing with it, shot herself 
through the head. 

Sixty to eighty volunteers night 
after night drew a double cordon 
around the cottage. Some stood 
close against the walls; others lay 
down nearby. This seemed to curb 
the stone-throWing fad of the pol- 
tergeist; but, as the man with the 
ouija board says, scoffing, it didn’t 
prevent him from stepping invis- 
ibly through the ranks of men who 
were read)' to shoot at anything, 
and bump the walls and shake the 
house mightily. With such might, 
in fact, that the sounds were aud- 
ible 200 yards away. The most 
peculiar fact observed by the fright- 
ened men — frightened because of 
their contact with the unknown — 
was that most of the sounds seem- 
ed to be produced inside the house. 
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LILY LANGTREE was not 
only one of the greatest ac- 
tresses of her time, but also an 
outstanding beauty. Once, in 
London, she attended a dinner, 
the guests list of which included 
a genuine African King. The 
sovereign, on being introduced 
to the famous artist, lost inter- 
est in the repast immediately, 
and continued to gaze at Miss 
Langtree until, unable to re- 
strain himself, he burst out: 
“Madam, if heaven had only 
made you black and fat. you 
would be irresistible!” 


This deepened the mystery, but 
it also deepened the suspicions of 
the police and others who felt the 
Bowens might be responsible. 
More specifically, they believed 
Minnie was responsible, and Ridge 
resolved to test his theory, which 
was simple/ 

A constable and others stood out- 
side near the wall while others 
kept the inmates in the cottage 
under close watch, the sergeant 
himself sitting not a yard from 
Minnie. 

Nothing happened. Ridge was 
beginning to feel triumphant. But 
the expression left his face and sub- 
stituted disillusion, disappointment 
and mystification as the terrific 
bumpings sounded again, shaking 
the house, while stories lobbed on 
the roof and rang out like echoes in 
the night. 

Puzzled, he spent other nights 
and days in ceaseless, but fruitless 
investigation; he applied himself 
so thoroughly, in fact, that his 
health broke under the strain and 
he had to go away for a rest. He 


was convinced the cause was super- 
natural. 

Dr. Harris, who scouted the 
very suggestion, examined Minnie: 
“It’s someone human, but I can- 
not believe this girl is responsible.” 

He banded together numerous 
watchers from well-known towns- 
people, and holding hands they 
ringed the house, while once more 
a number watched the family in- 
side. The attacks, it was shown, 
followed the girl as she moved 
from room to room. It was merely 
proved again that night, and the 
watchers learned nothing new. 

The populace was more baffled 
than ever. Then, Mr. Davies 
spiritualist of Uralla, considered 
that he could solve the mysterv. 
ho it was arranged- On a Wednes- 
day night, while a guard of fifty 
men picketed the outside, the 
spiritualist, a constable and two of 
the guard assembled in Minnie’s 
bedroom. 

About nine, on the wall just 
opposite where she was standing, a 
loud knock sounded, followed by 
two more. The searchlights outside 
Hooded the trees and pickets rushed 
in while the house shook under the 
severity of the bumps. 

“Answer the knocks and ask a 
question, Minnie,” advised Davies. 

Minnie was motionless. She 
said: “Is that you, May?” and 
then: “What do you want, May?” 
She moved over to the wall while 
the spectators stared in a hush. 
Tell mother j’ou’re in heaven ; 
you were saved by her prayers, 
and you 11 look after her all' her 
life. All right, May, I’ll tell her.” 
Davis said : “May — that’s her 
half sister. Died at Armidale. It’s 
just as I thought. That spirit 
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wanted to attract her notice. Now 
that the contact has been made, the 
message got through, you may rest 
assured these annoyances will 
stop.” 

Those in the room certainly did 
not hear the spirit side of the dia- 
logue, but they said that Minnie 
gave every evidence of speaking 
with someone, conversing natur- 
Uy, easily and colloquially. 

Guyra breathed in relief, and 
when nothing happened on Thurs- 
day night, praise and admiration 
were voted everywhere for the 
great Davies who had solved the 
riddle. 

On Friday morning the entire 
Bowen family walked a hundred 
yards from their house into the po- 
tato paddock. They spent an hour 
pitting about twenty bags of po- 
tatoes. When they returned, they 
topped amazed. All the windows in 
the front of the house which had 
been firmly barricaded with wood- 
en shutters and nailed up with bat- 
tens, were smashed in and the shut- 
ters and battens were lying on the 
verandah. 


The police were immediately 
notified, and people came on horse- 
back, in buggies and cars, and on 
foot. They searched- th‘e country- 
side, every hollow log, every black- 
berry bush, every gully and tree, 
but found nothing. 

On May 1 Minnie Bowen went 
to stay with her grandma, Mrs. 
Shelton, at Glen Innes. Nine days 
later the poltergeist hied along, 
too, and on Monday, May 10, he 
was performing all his old tricks 
on the Church Street residence. 
The stones that broke the windows 
were of ordinary white metal, 
which were plentiful. 

Minnie went back to Guyra on 
the 14th, and 'there the matter 
seems to end. 

“Did they ever get a solution?” 

I asked the man with the ouija 
board, Charlie Headley, of Crown 
Street, Sydney. No — no solution 
was ever reached. 

“And you think it was a pol- 
tergeist, do you?” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “my ouija 
board says so, and that’s good 
enough for me.” 
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KEN ATTIWILL, Melbourne journalist captured bv the Jons in 1 Q 47 

,929 . he !f ft Melbourne on the saIrship P ''A rc h?bdd Russel r 
and in London achieved success as a novelist. Kussen 

HARRY ELLSWORTH BENNETT ho. o distinction few eon olein, ■ he ,od, on 
fU J e If * rain of Abraham Lincoln, and is still alive 'because he has an 
«hB dishnchon few eon claim _ he I, ,05 yoat, old, live. °“%ten,le ’ 


CHA R LES A. LINDBERGH, whose flying fame was overshadowed when he 
became a notorious U.S. isolationist, has swung completely. He is now advo- 

ta^dBLw’l ° f ' h " r s ’ mc ° jwl When told that he, 

the wS, moi on 1 h'n! '™mm«nt comp in Italy she is still a Noel, says 

rne war must go on because America ond England will never work with Russia 

^nXZ £ir mentS bV N ° ZiS ln d6feat end ~ * * ««S5 

fe AVE h IEFF a Russian living in the U.S.A., who has done something 
Stalin himself would never do. Stalin has always refused to be photoaroohed 
the^edat Tn °the ? °n his f medais: Savelieff has painted the portrait adding 
rn e medals in their correct order and position, 10 awards in all. 9 



A11 ‘"fustry !s not the grinding of wheels and belching, 
a smoky chnnneys. Close to nature, and forever out-of-doors, Australia'; 

—* ,n **■* 1,1 - 
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For Epileptics 


by BETTY YOUNG 


]V[A R Y looked into Bruce’s happy 
grey eyes and said “Yes!” 
But as lie stooped 'to kiss her, she 
felt a cold fear grip her heart. For 
Mary had a secret. To her, it was 
a horrible secret, which she felt 
she could 1 never divulge to her 
fiancee. At night she stared sleep- 
lessly at the ceiling, worrying. And 
by worrying, her trouble became 
worse. 

After a short examination, any 
good doctor could have told the 
curious details of Mary’s secret. 
“Yes,” he would say. “That girl 
has petitmal epilepsy.” He would 
go on to tell that petitmal epilepsy 
is a frequent seizure which lasts 
only a few minutes, but which can 
lie very embarrassing for the vic- 

Often, a person suffering from 
tin’s type of seizure, will stop in 
the middle of a sentence, stare vac- 
antly, and then go on with what he 
^ls saying. Sometimes, however, 
flte attacks become worse and de- ' 
relop into something more serious. 


The introduction of a new drug 
may revolutionise treatment. 

Mary’s fiance often noticed her 
attacks, but attributed them to 
vagueness, or dreaminess. Some- 
times he would catch her staring 
into space and say, “Snap out of 
it, darling.” In a few moments 
she would be back to normal. 

Eventually, Mary became ex- 
tremely unhappy. She felt that her 
ailment was a crime, and lived in 
dread of being found out. She was 
convinced that the disease would 
affect her married life — perhaps 
be conveyed to her children. Fin- 
ally she went to a specialist and 
told him of ’the trouble, and he 
advised her to tell her fiance im- 
mediately. 

She did that. Bruce didn’t love 
her any the less. On the contrary, 
he was eager to do what he could 
to help her. Soon, her seizures 
grew less and less, and today Bruce 
and Mary are happily married. 

, Because of the mystery and 
dread which has always surrounded 
epilepsy, those who suffer from it 
consider themselves outcasts from 
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society — they are slow to marry 

— reluctant to take flp a career 

— reserved when in company. Yet 
epilepsy is one of the commonest 
of diseases. 

It is not a sign of weak mental- 
ity. Some of the greatest men in 
history suffered from seizures — 
Julius Caesar, Alfred. 'the Great, 
Lord Byron, Swinburne, Mau- 
passant, Paganini and Van Gogh, 
among them. 

Sometimes the seizures develop 
after the victim has had some great 
emotional or disturbing experience 

— one , reason why doctors think 
that many returned men may be 
subject to the disease in post-war 
years. 

With this immediate problem 
looming, medicine is attempting to 
brush away the supcrs'tition and 
awe which have always accompan- 
ied epilepsy. First they say • — get 
it out of your head that seizures 
are brought about by immoral liv- 
ing. Some of the most respected 
and blameless men and women in 
the world have been sufferers. 
Convulsions do not shorten life. 
Epileptics have been known to be- 
come over a hundred years old. 

Sufferers from epilepsy are class- 
ed under three main headings — 
grandmaj, petitmal and psycho- 
motor — grandmal being the most 
common and, perhaps, the most 
terrifying physically. A sufferer 
from a grandmal seizure loses con- 
sciousness, tightens his muscles and 
falls. He may cry out or groan, 
although when he regains con- 
sciousness he has* no memory of 
pain. Finally, to the consterna'tioij 
of the bystander, he twitches 
violently, but in a few minutes re- 
laxes and usually falls alseep. 
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The petitmal seizure is shorter 
and less terrifying — although one 
out of every three patients with 
petitmal eventually develops grand- 
mal. The psychomotor seizure 
causes 'the victim to suffer loss of 
memory, or to show brief and un- 
explained violence. 

One doctor tells the story of a 
man who sought advice concerning 
the hereditary factor in epilepsy. 
His wife wanted a family, and al- 
though she knew of his trouble, 
she was willing to bear his chil- 
dren. The doctor told him that 
the chances of epilepsy being 
handed down to his children were 
very small, which later proved to 
be correct in his case. The same doc- 
tor also introduced to the patient 
a new specific drug called “dilan- 
tin sodium” — which is one of the 
greatest medical discoveries in 
years. 

American institutions have used 
the drug successfully, reducing the 
number of seizures from twenty a 
month to two-and-a-half a month. 
Some patients are even completely 
freed from the disease. 

Together with the drug treat- 
ment go special mental and physi- 
cal treatments which help the epi- 
leptic back to normality. 

The diet is varied, although bal- 
anced, and it excludes tobacco and 
alcohol. Plentiful rest is needed, 
but exercise is beneficial. The pa- 
tient is kept occupied, although 
during the sanatorium treatment, 
he is advised in future years to 
avoid activities which migh’t harm 
him physically should he have a 
seizure. 

Finally, patients are encouraged 
to consider themselves as perfectly 
healthy, normal human beings — 


hich they are, apart from their 
seizures. 

r From the files of typical cases 
omes the story of a fourteen-year- 
Id girl, Jean. To all outward ap- 
pearances, she was normal, healthy 
and attractive. She was attending 
high school, and wanted to become 
a stenographer. 

^ During her fourteenth year, her 
parents became very disappointed 
in her behaviour. One evening, 
after leaving her alone in the 
house, they returned to find the 
pictures pulled down from the 
walls, and some of her best clothes 
: torn to shreds. Their daughter was 


lying on her bed in a deep sleep. 

Waking her, they demanded to 
know the meaning of what she 
had done, but she denied all know- 
ledge of 'the destruction. The inci- 
dent was repeated. Finally, Jean 
was sent to a psychologist, who re- 
ported that the child was suffering 
from psychorriotor seizures, which 
might eventually develop into 
grandmal if she were not. given im- 
mediate medical attention. 

Today, Jean is a stenographer — 
happy and successful, and probably 
does not realise that thousands of 
other epileptics like herself are just 
as happy and successful. 



HOW TO LOSE 


FRIENDS AND 



Antagonise PEOPLE 


Practical jokers are born 
with the gift— unfortunately. 


by BILL DELANY 


gHOULD you be unwary enough 
to accept an invitation to visit 
the home of Mr. Harry Job, the 
occasion will be memorable. It 
will also be educative, exciting, 
novel, aqd even entertaining; but 
unless you are possessed of a Gar- 
gantuan appetite for humour and 
a complete disregard for personal 
discomfort, it will not be amusing. 

Mr. Job is a hail-fellow-well- 
met gentleman who does not stand 
upon formality. The moment you 
enter his portals, he will invite 
you to take off your coat, and even 
supply you with a coat-hanger on 
which to put it. Coat-hanging be- 
ing a simple ceremony, you will 
be somewhat nonplussed when the 
vestment promptly falls to the 
floor. You will doubtless try again 
— and the coat will again fall. 

And no matter how doggedly 
you follow the creed laid down 


by the famous Robert Bruce, your 
efforts will avail you nothing, for 
Mr. Job will eventually explain 
that the hanger has a hinged arm 
which drops as soon as it receives 
your coat, snapping back 'to norm- 
ality so quickly that your eye has 
been deceived. . 

Life, in the Job menage, never 
lacks adventure. Having re-donned 
your coat, you will be courteously 
conducted to a chair ; when you 
sit down the room will echo and 
re-echo 'to the nauseating sound of 
a full-throated Bronx cheer — 
initiated in the rubber cushion 
which your host has thoughtfully 
placed on the chair, and to which 
device he refers as a Whoopee 
Bag. 

A good provider, Mr. Job can 
be depended on to give you a good 
dinner. It is doub'tful, however, if 
you will do it justice: your plate, 
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for instance, will rise and fall be- 
fore your eyes like a rowing boat 
in a stormy sea — a phenomenon 
produced by a “palpitator,” a tubed 
arrangement which runs under the 
table cloth from Mr. Job's hand 
to a point immediately beneath the 
plate. By squeezing a bulb, he is 
consequently able to produce the 
most disturbing undulations. 

Your fork will double under the 
instant it makes contact with food, 
and because it is made of rubber, 
it is unlikely that your knife will 
afford much assistance throughout 
the meal ; when your stir your tea, 
you will find that the stem of the 
spoon alone remains, the bowl hav- 
ing dissolved in the s'trring pro- 
cess — a simple trick which Job 
says has a strangely unsettling in- 
fluence upon guests; and, at that, 
the stirring action has already be- 
come unnecessary, for the sugar 
spoon, normal though it appears 
when buried in the sugar is actu- 
ally bottomless, so that the at- 
tempt to sweeten your tea has 
become as futile as trying to bail 
: out a boat with a souj5 strainer. 

Despite the shortage of beer, you 
will be offered a drink, of which, 
by this time, you will be in dire 
need. After the first sip, you will 
unobtrusively raise your serviette 
to your lips in order to wipe away 
the dribble of beer that is running 
| down your chin ; the dribble-glass, 
Job reflects, is not new, but re- 
mains a reliable source of discom- 
fiture. 

If you are honoured by an invi- 
, tation to remain overnight, you 
will be wise to ignore the dummy 
bed bugs you will inevitably find 
looking very life-like when you 
!■ turn down the sheets, and the par- 


ticularly loathsome synthetic blow- 
fly which is the centre-piece of your 
morning porridge. For these, too, 
are merely further manifestations 
of your host's love of practical 
joking. 

To Job, such activities are not 
merely a hobby: as Sydney’s Will 
Andrade, he supplies to the 
laughter-loving most of the im- 
pedimenta which is guaranteed to 
lose men the goodwill of their fel- 
lows and to convert firm friends 
into revengeful enemies. 

The establishment of Will An- 
drade, Theatrical Supplies, is a 
mad array of gruesome skeletons, 
evilly-grinning masks and other 
novelties designed to amuse the 
children. His clients range from 
professional men to servicemen, 
with a sprinkling of theatrical per- 
sonalities who come to purchase his 
grease-paint: it is Mr. Job’s boast 
that he can conceal the blackest 
of black eyes — which, all things 
considered, is a pretty handy attri- 
bute for a practical joker to, pos- 
sess. 

Practical jokers, he affirms are 
born. I he urge to carry ou’t suc- 
cessful hoaxing comes early or not 
at all, and finds its initial expres- 
sion in the simplest of all jokes, 
the water-spurting buttonhole. At 
first, the innocent child is content 
to use water, but with the growth 
of ambition, seeks a more spec- 
tacular substitute for the innocuous 
HT>. Usually, Jie chooses ink, 
which is considerably harder to 
clean off. 

Stink bombs are a natural ad- 
vancement, and the boy, grown to 
youthhood, finds an outlet for his 
high-spiritedness in the release of 
substances like itching and sncez- 
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PLEA BY A 
VERY SMALL DOG 

O woodsman, 

Won't you spare that tree, 
Or leave, at least, 

The stump for me? 


ing powders at functions like 
church socials. Having run the 
gamut of mechanical devicesj he 
turns to improvisation. 

Himself, Mr. Job likes to ven- 
ture in shirt-sleeves near a retail 
store, preferably one which occu- 
pies a three corner block. Standing 

, at one end of the building, he pro- 
duces a ball of string, stands back 
contemplatively, scribbles a few' 
notes, and requests a bystander to 
hold one end of the string “until 
his assistant comes in a few min- 

Then lie walks about 20 yards, 
and repeats his request to another 
witness; bv a. 10-fold repetition of 
the routine, he says, he has com- 
pletely isolated one of Sydney’s 
biggest stores. He adds that he has 
never been able to follow the thing 
to its conclusion, on the score that 
lie is too busy to spend more than 
an hour in such frivolous occupa- 
tion. But, as he. points out, in order 
to relinquish their task, his vic- 
tims have to contact one another, 
which, talcing into consideration 
the natural reserve of man. takes 
a little time. 

Another bit of jollity in which 
he delights is to take from his 
stocks a number of metal slats 
which, when dropped, give out an 
amazingly real imitation of the 
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shattering of plate glass. These he 
attaches to a piece of string, and 
takes up a place outside a store 
with large windows — usually, 
those of a jeweller. Having drop- 
ped them he restores the metal slats 
to his pockets and walks quickly 
away, pausing only for a moment 
on the other side of the street in 
order to watch the effect on the 
store manager and passers-by. 

When the gremlin which is the 
patron saint of practical jokers is 
in firm communication with him, 
he loves to take a well-respected 
and worthy citizen to lunch at a 
restaurant attached to a cake shop. 
On arrival there, he asks his friend 
to wait a moment, turns to the 
counter and demands a shillings- 
worth of stale cakes, available at • 
half-price. These secured, he 
pushes them into the hands of his 
guests, at the same time saying, 
with marked condescension, and 
unnecessary fortissimo: “There, 

old man. No, no, there’s no need 
for thanks — and I hope that 
things improve for you.” He then 
walks' quickly away. 

Sometimes he tires of the hustle 
and bustle of city life and takes a 
holiday. His main trouble in this 
regard is that he no longer finds 
a guest-house which will readily 
accept his hooking for accommoda- 
tion. This is because, after a few 
days, he becomes irked by boredom, 
with the result that he is compelled 
to pay dues to his sense of humour. 

Last holiday he went to-Katoom- 
ha, where he drew the wardrobe 
into the centre of his bedroom, 
climbed upon it, took off his shoes, 
blacked his feet, and proceeded to 
plant their imprint on the decora- 
tive ceiling. 


r Having previously declared that 
lie had been awakened by the sound 
^B’of queer footsteps at night he had 
Hno difficulty in persuading the 
maid that he had been honoured 
by a spiritual visitant. The maid 
left. So did the guests. So did Mr. 
Job — when the proprietor found 
V a tin of blacking in his bedroom. 
E' It is his claim that he can dupli- 

■ cate any trick of pseudo-spiritual- 

■ ists. Indeed, if affords him great 
pleasure to attend seances with the 

H purpose of exploiting his ability. 
He explains that when in the cosy 
darkness the spiritualist enjoins the 
Hi sifters to lay their hands on the 
H shoulders of the neighbours, the 
■l faker attaches an imitation arm 

■ to the people sitting beside him; 
H’ these people, having their own 
H arms in use, feel a weight of whose 
B authenticity they are unable to 
H check. In this way the spiritualist is 
E able to move about with freedom, 

■ to lift tables, touch heads and per- 
P form the other requisite functions. 
H As the seance progresses, Mr. Job 

■ attaches his own fake arms to the 
B shoulders of his neighbours and 


enters joyfully into the spirit of 
the thing. He once abandoned him- 
self so whole-heartedly that he 
tapped the head of the medium. 
The medium screamed with shock. 

Among spiritualists, Mr. Job is 
regarded as “an unfriendly influ- 
ence." But because he has plentiful 
supplies of the gadgets which repre- 
sent their stock-in-trade, they con- 
tinue to be his customers. Mr. 
Job’s mission in life has brought 
him into contact with every well- 
known magician who has visited 
Australia. When the Chinese magi- 
cian, Chang, who was a Scot, 
sought his assistance in securing 
props, Mr. Job sold him a pair of 
canary cages, essential to the per- 
formance of one of the magician’s 
most sensational tricks, for he 
made them disappear in full view 
of the audience. After Chang had 
left the shop, Job discovered that 
he had left the large and cumber- 
some cages behind. 

So he chased Chang, and handed 
one cage over. The other, however, 
had fallen from his hip pocket 
whilst he was running! 





Is plaguewar's inevitable aftermath? 
Or, this time, can care prevent it? 




the killer 


RESPITE all the marvellous 
progress of modern medicine, 
a man in the ignorant centuries 
could stand up, and pointing a 
l ^ t0 the future sav: Look at 
the Dark Ages. He could say that 
because pestilences, whether of dis- 
ease or famine, always follow in' 
the wake of wars, though that does 
not mean that it takes a war to 
start an epidemic. He could say 
that because the aftermath of war 
is often more terrible and destruc- 
tive than war itself, and say it even 
though in his own time the hor- 
rors are almost too frightful for 
description. 

It was famine and stubborn 
heroism that brought the plague to 
Leyden, that city of. Zealand be- 
sieged by bloodthirsty Spaniards. 
Attack after determined attack 
were repulsed by the Dutch de- 
fenders who fought with despera- 
tion, with hate, with a ferocity 
that can be gauged by the deed of 
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a Zealander who stabbed a Span- 
iard, ripped his belly open as he 
lay on the ground and tore out his 
heart. He bit into it and then 
chucked it to a dog, saying that 
it was too bitter. They say the 
heart, with its teeth marks, was 
rescued and kept for years as a 
symbol of that fight for national 
existence. 

The beleaguered were determin- 
ed to die, to eat their own if 
need be, rather than give in. In 
misery and rags they walked’ the 
streets, not even able to find the 
luxury of a rat. Men pushed dirt 
into their mouths; children ate 
their excrement. 

They had planned on keeping 
their few cows for milk, but these 
in turn had to be sacrificed. The 
famished mobs gathered around the 
slaughter charnel, surging forward 
as the animal was hauled up, head 
hanging, its entrails slopping out, 
and grabbed steaming morsels 


s vitals, cramming them in- 
[0 their mouths. 

They lapped up the rich red 
blood as it trickled over the stones, 
n giving it time to congeal. 
The hides of the cows were hacked 
into bits and boiled and eaten rel- 
ishably. Women, children and dogs 
foraged in the gutters, and scraped 
in the dunghills for food. They ate 
leaves from the trees and roots 
from the earth. 

And then the plague struck. 
Daily they died in hundreds: drop- 
b ped dead as they walked, mothers 
with 'their infants crushed beneath 
them. Houses were full of dead 
L families. At the end of a month, 
when Boisot sailed in with his re- 
lieving fleet, the disease had killed 
six to eight thousand in that city. 

The reaction of the Zealanders 
has little in common with that of 
the Greeks during the famous 
plague of Athens. Thucydides says 
that although everyone knew he 
was marked for death, he did not 
care, but joined the throngs cele- 
j brating with gaiety and dissolute 
mirth: the men satyrs, their wo- 
men harlots; wine flowing in the 
streets and houses; 'their philiso- 
phy being to make the most of life 
while it lasted. Boccace says the 
same about the plague of Florence. 

During the terrible Milan 
plague of 1630, officials and people 
alike had the idea that the disease 
was deliberately spread by foreign- 
ers, and any stranger found was 
imprisoned. It was believed that 
poisonous ointments had been 
brought into the country and the 
contagion was caused by anointing 
articles with these. When an old 
man, in A church, dusted the bench 
with his cloak, a woman exclaimed 




that he was anointing it. The 
congregation attacked the octogen- 
arian, tore his hair out, kicked and 
punched him and dragged him dy- 
ing to be handed to the judges. 

The mortality went from .five 
hundred people a day to twelve 
and fifteen hundred. Four thous- 
and infected people were crowded 
into a lazaretto of thatched cabins. 
Two others were begun, but never 
completed. Criminals added to the 
terror with their rape and rapine. 
-Assuming power, they entered 
houses and threatened to carry off 
uninfected families to the lazarette 
unless they were paid what they 
demanded. Again, they refused to 
take dead bodies away unless they 
were paid their price. They drop- 
ped infected clothing from the 
dead-carts, in order to sustain 'the 
pestilence, which greatly enriched 
them. 

Torture, death, terror and wick- 
edness made a Gomorrah of Milan. 
Men, gaily drinking, stopped in 
horror as a cold shiver attacked 
them ; as their eyes clouded and 
their strength failed and they fell 
down swooning. And those who 
saw the starting eyes of a man, 
the balls of red in his cheeks, his 
struggles to breathe, his pallid 
and emaciated face and, drooping 
lips, rushed pell-mell from him. 

And when they came who took 
him away, they could do nothing 
except chuck him among the tat- 
tered, lewd and hideous wretches 
who died in delirium in the laza- 
retto. 

Bodies were thrown from win- 
dows to land in the filth-littered 
streets, and they rotted there till 
'the carts got around to them, its 
wheels bumping over the strewn 



corpses. Beggars, women and chil- 
dren, dragged themselves along, or 
lay in a heap of rags., hearing only 
the tinkling funeral bell, and gasp- 
ing in the deathly hush. 

The most terrible aspect of this 
plague was that no one knew what 
to do about it, for no one knew 
what it was that afflicted them. ■ 

In the great plague of London, 

200.000 people fled into the coun- 
try, and in the city and suburbs 

10.000 houses lay empty. The in- 
habitants had had long warning of 
this dread calamity, but had done 
nothing about it. The streets were 
filled with the dead, their necks 
and groins swollen: others, unable 
to bear the agony of the disease, 
committed suicide by jumping 
from buildings and hanging them- 
selves. The brave roared like 
beasts. The dead cart made its 
rounds, the officers stripping the 


War or no war, medical science 
is agreed that bacillus pestis, the 
bacteria that cause plague, are al- 
ways with us: and that it can take 
several forms, by swelling the 
lymph glands in the groin; by en- 
tering the bloodstream, causing 
septicemic plague, and by riddling 
the lungs in pneumonic plague. 
This last is hard to diagnose, be- 
cause it resembles so many common 
respiratory complaints. It does not, 
however, need rats and fleas to 
spread it : the breath of an infected 
person contains millions of the 
bacteria, which can spread the con- 
tagion rapidly and successful. 

There is no cause for alarm, but 
ft is just as well to remember 
that the black death can happen 
to us; and it can happen at ahj| 

The people, as well as science, 
can do much to prevent it. 


By MOLNAR 
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bodies and taking all they could 
get. Mothers, crazed with grief, 
distraction and horror, murdered 
their children. Neurosis drove 
others to lunacy and terrible deeds. 

Riots began, to release the 
plague prisoners from their houses, 
marked with the tell-tale red cross, 
to which they were condemned by 
law. While . bells tolled for the 
dead, birds of prey and water rats 
fed on corpses lying in the mud 
of the Thames: naked bodies 
forked up by the officials burst 
grotesquely, and men vomited with 
the smell : handbarrows went by, 
their load marked with the 
blotches, the blue tinted nails and 
the blue and white stripes of the 
disease. Melancholy held sway. 
This plague killed 69,000 in 1664. 

The same, and worse, scenes 
attended the Black Death, which, 
bubonic in type, was carried by 


infested ships trad- 
h the East. Sweeping' over 
for thirteen years, this 
plague killed in all 60,000,000, 
25,000,000 in Europe. 
The greatest plague of modern 
times occurred in 1919, after the 
World War. Spreading univers- 
ally, it sneaked upon its victims, 
dropping them in the streets, wip- 
ing out whole families. Hundreds 
of blackened bodies were buried in 
mass graves. Villages and towns 
were depopulated. This plague, 
called Spanish Influenza, killed off 
twice as many as were killed in 
the Great War: the figure is 
26,000,000. 

What can the human race ex- 
pect from the war just ended? 
Science says there is no need to 
fear a plague, but Warns that dili- 
gence and constant control are 
necessary. . 



first I went a’concertis- 
ing, many years ago, it was 
the aim of the impressarios and 
concert promoters to please the 
public by giving them what they 
liked, not what was supposed to 
be good for them. 

Mixed programmes were the 
rule, and at orchestral concerts 
such frankly popular compositions 
as the Poet and. Peasant Overture, 
or a Fantasia on National Melo- 
dies would be found alongside a 
Beethoven symphony, or a Brahms 
concerto. Operatic arias and Han- 
delian solos were freely introduced 
and enthusiastically applauded. 


unrh? ? d - F ° ts a ™ ell -kno'wn 
teacher of singing at the Sydney Con- 
servator, urn. An Englishman, he ar- 
rived in Australia over 20 years ago 
and stayed to produce many of Aus- 
tralia s most famous artists. 


Recitals by a single artist were 
confined to halls seating a few 
hundred people, and when famous 
artists like Patti, Melba or Clara 
“UK went on tour, they took with 
them a supporting company of four 
or five singers and instrumentalists, 
appearing themselves only a couple 
of times during the evening. Bal- 
lads were included in every pro- 
gramme, and old-time ditties such 
as Co™„' Thro tjj le R ye and 
Home Sweet Home made their ap- 
pearance as encores. On the oper- 
atic stage Maritana and The Bo- 
hern, an Girl still figured promin- 
ently and comic operas such as 
Fra Diavolo, The Daughter of the 
Reg, mem and Don Pasquale were 
also in the regular repertoire. 

Nowadays the tendency seems to 
be to banish music of a light or 
diverting character and deprecate 
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any suggestion of “entertainment.” 
Concerts and recitals must be 
severely classical; vocal solos must 
on no account obtrude themselves 
at symphony concerts, as was the 
custom in the past ; and modern 
opera is mostly gloom and gore. 

Yet laughter, like murder, will 
out. Even highbrow concerts may 
give rise to hilarity, and grand 
opera have its moments of unin- 
tentional comedy. 

Excessive avoirdupois has been 
responsible for many amusing situ- 
ations, and even an oratorio per- 
formance, one of those solemn func- 
tions halfway between a relgious 
service and a classical concert, was 
once the scene of uproarious merri- 
ment on this account. Mendel- 
ssohn’s Elijah was being given and 
the principal tenor was a gentle- 
man whose physical proportions 
were those of a heavyweight 
wrestler. Like the village black- 
smith in Longfellow’s poem, “A 
mighty man was he;” and as the 
chair provided at rehearsal was in- 
capable of bearing his weight, the 
local secretary took the precaution 
of ordering a stronger one for the 
actual performance. Straight from 
the workshop it came, spick and 
.span in a new coat of varnish. Be- 
tween the heat of the hall and the 
stickiness of the varnish, by the 
time the tenor’s first solo came 
round the chair had adhered so 
firmly to his clothing that when 
he rose to sing, the chair followed 
suit (tut, tut!) and it took the 
united efforts of the soprano, con- 
ductor and first violin to pry it 
loose. Their exertions, combined 
with the tenor’s struggles to detach 
himself, naturally caused consider- 
able amusement among the audi- 


ence, which increased when, as the 
chair finally came awiay, the rip- 
ping of cloth was plainly heard. 
But the climax was yet to come. 
The ridiculous aptness of the sing- 
er’s opening lines: “Ye people, 
rend your hearts ; rend your hearts 
and not your garment,” provided 
the finishing touch and the audi- 
ence gave way to uncontrollable 
laughter in which even the per- 
formers were compelled to join. 

Of an opposite kind was the 
predicament in which a tenor 
found himself during the course of 
an Italian opera season in Dublin. 
The revival of a long-forgotten 
opera was proving unexpectedly 
successful, when the principal ten- 
or was suddenly taken ill and a 
substitute had to be brought from 
London. Owing to delays en 
route he reached Dublin with only 
an hour to spare, just time enough 
to have a hurried meal, rush to the 
theatre, dress, and make-up with- 
out meeting any of his fellow- 
artists. The plot of the opera, an 
antiquated specimen, was based up- 
on that time-worn theme, “the vil- 
lain still pursued her.” Escaping 
from her enemies, the heroine, 
after appealing to Heaven for suc- 
cour, collapsed upon the stage, 
overcome by terror and exhaustion. 
This was the tenor’s cue to rush 
on, sing a dramatic aria expressing 
devotion and defiance, and then, 
lifting her in his arms, carry her 
off-stage, just before the bold bad 
baron and his myrmidons entered 
from the O.P. side. 

In London the tenor had had a 
sylph-like creature for his vis-a-vis, 
a dainty little piece of goods easily 
handled. But here in Dublin he 
found himself confronted with a 
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different kind 0 f proposition, a 
ady whose amplitude was positive- 
ly alarming. What was to be done ? 
Bravely he grappled with his prob- 
lem, but the most he could do 
was to raise her head and shoul- 
ders from the stage. Straining and 
perspiring, he was' vainly endeav- 
ouring to attract the stage-manag- 
ers attention, the audience mean- 
while enjoying the situation, when 
a stentorian bellow from the gal- 
lery conveyed the helpful suggest- 
ion, "Say, mister! Take what you 
can and come back for the rest.” 
That put the lid on it. Up went 
a roar of laughter and down came 
the curtain. 

Equally disconcerting was an un- 
rehearsed effect in the opera Riga- 
letto. In this particular pro- 
duction, the final duet be- 
tween Rigoletto and his dying 
daughter being omitted, 'it was the 
custom to put one of the supers 
in the sack which the assassin 
bparafucile hands over to Rigo- 
letto. But Sparafucile complained 
that this made the sack to heavy. 
So to oblige him, the stage man- 
ager substituted some straw and 
a couple of large bladders well in- 
flated to give it bulk. Unfortun- 
a £ 5 u R'goletto was not apprised 
of the change, and at the awful 
moment when the anguished father 
is supposed to discover his daught- 
er s body therein, he threw him- 
self as usual upon the sack, crying 
out Gilda!” Whereat the bladders 
burst With a loud report. The bari- 
tone, an excitable Italian, thought 
someone had tried to shoot him, 
so up he jumped and rushed out 
of the theatre, never stopping until 
he had reached his bedroom and 
locked himself in. 


In days when slimming was un- 
dreamt of, singers were accustomed 
to eat heartily and drink copiously 
thus developing expansive bosoms 
and bulging hips. 

A famous singer, feeling the 
need of a little nourishment dur- 
ing an exacting opera, arranged 
tor a pint of Guinness’ to be 
brought to her in the wings just 
before her big scene. One night the 
messenger was late and seeing the 
lady in the centre of the stage, he 
calmly advanced, and, touch- 
ing her on the shoulder, said, 
Here s yer pint of stout.” Gone, 
alas, was all the dignity of Norma, 
the Druid Priestess. ‘‘Get off the 
stage, you fool,” she hissed furi- 
ously. But the damage was done. 

1 he spectacle of the scared vouth 
slinking off backwards pewter pot 
in hand, and slopping stout all over 
the place as he went, sent the audi- 
ence into an ecstacy of mirth and 
completely ruined the scene. 

Adelina Patti, who refused to 
appear unless her fee of £1,000 a 
night had duly been paid in ad- 
Vance, stipulated that on all p0 ,te„ 
and advertisements her name must 
be in type half as large again as 
any other member of the company. 
And one of her husband’s duties 
was to go round with a foot rule 
and take careful measurements to 
make sure 'that her rights had been 
duly protected. 

Even Melba, during her reign 
Covent Garden, when receiving 
£300 a night, insisted that no other 
artist should be paid as much as 
herself. This resulted in the loss 
of Caruso, who, being refused an 
increase of £250, took himself off 
to the Metropolitan, New York, 
at exactly double that amount. 
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Hayles, in a moment of mod spending, purchased an 
array of Christmas gifts without giving a great deal of 
thought as to their practicability and the tastes of the 
recipient. The results of his (spending) orgy were: o 
shot-gun; a bottle of perfume; a dog; fourteen ties*; a 
mouth organ; a book on the sign language; a horse. In 
addition, he says he arrived home with three ele- 
phants** which, however, had disappeared by morning. 
He finally decided the destination of the gifts; 



The shotgun went to Uncle Joe. A gay 
old roue, Uncle Joe is very keen on 
hunting, although to date, his activities 
have been confined to "tally-hoing" at 
sight of a pretty girl — and, as he mod- 
estly observes, his tally isn't so bad for 
a man rising 70. Hayles says he is one 
of the country's best big dame hunters. 
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The perfume 

his mother-in-law. With it, 
he despatched a note ask- 
ing her to be sure to use 
it; unfortunately, he got 
her gift mixed up with 
Uncle Joe's. Uncle gave the perfume a go, and reported 
fair success with its help. Hoyle's mother-in-law used 
the shotgun, too.*** 


>g went to Hayle's wife. As he quite 
.uyi^uily pointed out, the little woman 
was apt to get lonely at nights, and the 
dog would be company for her. 
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That, he states, is why they are his worst enemies. 



OVER 
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!hPvhni° W K n tHe mout J h ° f ; f he”e lephants 'becouse'he" says 

te «s^Sh°;K him *» "• 


flvm ^ ren f P urcha sed, really, Hoyles having received 
them the previous Christmas. As he was growing a 
,tey — » «—*• 

Hayles soys the bullet missed him by inches. 
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on THE SMIRCH 



gINUS sufferers know that a 
usually painful operation was 
the answer to their trouble. Tests 
have shown that lowering of air 
pressure will do the work. Low 
pressures, equivalent to an aero- 
plane flight two miles above the 
ground has the effect of draining 
infected sinus pockets. At the 
Northwestern University medical 
school a decompression chamber 
sealed and fitted with vacuum 
pumps treats 10 to 12 patients at 
once. The air pressure is reduced 
in two minutes. Patients have a 
series of sessions in the chamber to 
complete treatment. 

(^HILDREN of drunken parents 
do not inherit a weakness for 
alcohol. A group of such children, 
average age 32, Was tested : they 
had lived with foster-parents and 
in institutions in childhood, and 
30 per cent were total abstainers; 
63 per cent drank sometimes ; 7 per 
cent drank regularly. Of children 
reared in the homes of drunkards, 
20 to 30 per cent were alcoholics 
— as a result of bad environment, 
not because they had “tainted 
blood.” 


■y'ASECTOMY is an operation 
by which the tube of a male sex 
gland is severed, making the man 
sterile as a birth control measure. 
L't.-Comm. C. S. Cameron, a U.S. 
Navy surgeon, has successfully re- 
versed the operation to make a 
26-year-old sailor fertile. He had 
had a vasectomy before marriage, 
but he and his wife now desire 
children. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
says that the surgeon’s success was 
“contrary to general lay and medi- 
cal belief;” the operation consisted 
of opening and re-uniting the ends 
of the severed tube. 

JJLABORATE experiments have 
been carried out by at least three 
groups of research doctors to ascer- 
tain the effects of caffeine on the 
stomachs of men, and particularly 
on peptic ulcer patient’s. They find 
that the drug definitely increases 
stomach acidity; and the strongest 
of stomach acid was cold black 
coffee. 

Invalid diet traditionally consists 
of soft foods and liquids. As a re- 
sult of the highly successful use 
of sulfa drugs and penicillin, which 
deal ruthlessly with the germs that 
invade the body, doctors are giving 
more attention to other aspects of 
recovering, and now find that 
proper feeding, including more 
solid and nourishing food, will 
speed the return to health. 
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by D'ARCY N I LAND 


JT S a fact — the Sydney Dead 
Letter Office in Central Square 
in the year ended June, 1945, re- 
turned 638,341 letters and 89^609 
circulars. The people who got them 
weren’t exactly lucky. They had 
the sense to enclose their addresses. 
But the number ’that didn’t have to 
take the consequences, the DLO 
o h e C , Same period 'destroying 
92,385 letters and 98,305 circulars. 

All this mail matter had been 
returned to the DLO because it 
had been wrongly addressed, and 
because people had left their place 
of residence without notifying their 
change of address. It should be a 
tenet of every mail sender to in- 
clude his address inside — that is 
a safety guarantee. The flighty 
package and the lost letter will 
then most certainly be returned to 
its sender. 

If you are staying at a pub or 
flat, and decide to leave, it’s no 
use going to the P.O., for it won’t 
take flat or hotel addresses. The 
onus of sending any mail on' to you 
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is left to the landlord, arid often, 
for different reasons, he refuses to 
have anything to do with it. If you 
are nice, though, and pay your 
rent and leave with a clean book, 
he should oblige you and the DLO. 

Seeing that mail gets to its des- 
tination is a job for hundreds Of 
brains and complex machinery. 

V ou shove a letter in the G.P.O. 
slot — one letter. Surely thev can 
take care of that, you think; but, 
brother, it’s this way: that letter 
°f yours is only one of a million 
and a quarter articles, including 
newspapers and packets, handled 
by the G.P.O. daily. If it’s a par- 
cel you send, just keep it in mind 
that the big post office hands over 
9b tons of the same to the Railway 
every day. 

Overseer Kelly at the DLO has 
three examining officers working 
flat out to open 880 letters a day. 
•sometimes he has to put on two 
extras but the average is three. And 
of that number of letters the ser- 
vice returns about 330 daily. The 


job done there is a creditable re- 
f flection on the most efficient postal 
Krvice in the world. 

| In the month of June, 1945, 
(twelve hundred letters were post- 
ed without addresses: just blank 
envelopes. 

K On the day before the peace 
holidays some unfortunate sent 
(dressed ducks and fowls to a fond’ 
relative. In the succeeding two 
days when nobody worked, these 
(Selectable corpses had become so 
J ripe that the DLO’s cleaner had 
j to hold them at arm’s length until 
J he reached the incinerator, where 
[ everything that is absolutely dead, 
including letters kept by law for 
six months, is burned. After the 
[ cremation of perishables the DLO 
railways informs the sender that the 
particle had to be destroyed, for ob- 
f vious reasons. 

[• For the same reason it’s no use 
sending poultry at the , week-end. 
[ The greatest curse of the DLO is 
mushrooms, which reach all-time 
high — literally. When bad, these 
I sloppy, jellied garbage are so whiffy 
that they should only be approach- 
ed with gasmasks. And the DLO 
I could scream in the blackberry 
I season. In one day the weight of 
these wild fruits squeezes the juice 
out like a machine ; it leaks through 
the cardboard boxes and runs 
freely through everything, causing 
extensive damage, for which the 
j sender is liable. That pretty well 
j goes for grapes and strawberries, 

L As for the hundreds of mixed 
parcels, they should never be sent 
through the post, especially in card- 
I board containers. One hard squeeze 
! — and they get plenty — and the 
lid flies off the syrup, and the jam 


cartons vomit over everything. | 
Some of these parcels are destined 
for England and Ireland. They 
wouldn't stand up to five miles 
travelling. 

Two men at the DLO work all 
day cleaning and repacking, send- 
ing notes to the persons asking 
them to come and have another 
shot. Where this is impracticable, 
the boys go ahead and include an 
inventory of the things damaged. 

Don’t mention eggs to a DLO 
man. He only thinks of them as a 
mess of yolks. Once, some optimist 
sent eggs with a cake planted on 
top of them. The cake reached its 
destination infinitely richer than 
when it left home. A soldier sent 
his girl a couple of ornamental 
crocodiles in a box meagrely sprink. 
led with sawdust. En route one 
croc shed his tail and the other 
his head ; but love being wonderful, 
the girl didn’t mind, they say. 

Pathological specimens sent 
through the post often have to be 
patched up and sent on their way. 
It’s okay to send coconuts, tob, so 
long as they have the address arid 
stamp on them. But carve it, don’t 
whitewash it on, otherwise the 
DLO is liable to give yet another 
coconut six months’ residence. 

Mr. Kelly, at the DLO, has 75 
lockers full of miscellaneous art- 
icles waiting to be claimed. Appli- 
cants must state where the matter 
was posted and give a description 
of the contents. A tragic reflection 
is contained in the fact that the 
DLO has on hand 300 unclaimed 
letters from ex-prisoners of war; 
many of these have been addressed 
to wives who obviously do not wish 
to be traced. 

Plenty of people have money to 
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throw around, too, it seems. For 
in the last year the DLO collected 
£5,300 from unclaimed letters. 
This money goes into revenue, but 
it can be applied for and obtained 
within a twelve months’ limit. 

The Melbourne office has re- 
cently been showered with empty 
wallets, the cast-offs of pickpockets 
who found pillar boxes a useful 
depository for the shell after the 
essence was extracted. Such an un- 
orthodox bit of mail goes straight 
to the dead-letter office and if 
marked is returned to the owner 
and not the sender. The average 
number of wallets returned weekly 
is ten. 

From the DLO’s viewpoint, wo- 
men are the chief offenders, as 
anyone can see who attends the 
sales held every month. The goods 
sold are chiefly ladies’ handker- 
chiefs, brooches, lipstick refills, 
nightgowns, pantees, soap, and 
enough powder for a dozen stage 
snowstorms. Hundreds of bidders 
go for these as well as for cigar- 
ettes, fountain pens, collections of 
music, golf balls and shoes. 

A thing that taxes the ingenuity 
of the postal officials is the num- 
erous peculiarly addressed lettters: 
this^ calls for perseverance and de- 
tection. 

An envelope came marked Elsie 
Brown, merely adding the detail 
that she was travelling in France 
about 1936. That was all, but 
they found her typing serenely in 
some Sydney office. 

A letter addressed to: Office 
corner Barrack and York street, 
Sydney, went correctly to the Lot- 
tery Office. Even Mr. Jones, Jnr., 
Sydney, was found ; while, of 
course, Burke and Wills, Tobacco 
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Merchants, Sydney, was a cinch. 
A letter from Greece said: Burga- 
low One, Pipulilt, N.S.W. It was 
all Greek to the P.O. men, until 
they substituted Bangalow Avenue, 
Pymble, and found their mark: 

This one was set out: 

Opossum, 

Draught Player, 

Belmore Park. 

That was in 1937, and the old 
exponent wasn’t at his al fresco 
pastime when the letter was deliv- 
ered to him. It went to his private 
residence. 

This was a fairly stiff one: The 
Girl in short white coat on 2nd 
Floor and stairs leading to 3rd 
Floor— Tuesday before lunch, 51 
Castlereagh Street, Sydney. It 
reache.d its destination. 

Some letters have a photograph 
on the envelope as the only clue 
to the addressor, and others go in 
for details like this: Miss Mary 
Sagarus, 99 or 19 Street off tram 
line on left hand side going from 
Sydney. The corner of the street 
is opposite a garage and the cot- 
tage stands back in a garden - on 
the left hand side of the street 
about three doors up. Correct ad- 
dress forgotten. Please deliver. 

They found Miss Sagarus at 
Kensington. 

This was a bit of a poser: 
Wincemolles Clas Ltd., Skins 
and hides, Sydney. It went to 
Winchcombe Carson, and that was 
right. 

Another said: 

Hop Sing, 
to 2 weeks 
A little bit strait, 

Sydney. 

The postman found Mr. Sing 
' at 228 Elizabeth Street. 




With ten nations represented 
at the capital, Australia's 
prestige abroad has increased. 

by ANTHONY GUY 


CANBERRA’S 

DIPLOMATS 


Japanese Minister, immacu- 
lately correct in black morning 
coat and striped pants, marched 
across the deep white carpet in the 
flower-decked reception room at 
Government House, Canberra. 

Bowing stiffly to the Governor- 
General, the Japanese presented 
the credentials of his office and 
made a neat little speech about 
everlasting friendship between 
Australia and Japan. 

A Pressman watching the cere- 
mony with his colleagues from the 
line of gilded chairs at one end of 
the room made a crack in a hoarse 
whisper that it was a so-and-so 
pity the Japanese hadn’t 'tripped 
over the rumpled end of the thick 
carpet. 

Otherwise it was all very for- 
mal — and it was also unique, be- 
cause the new Japanese Minister, 
Kawai, had the shortest stay among 
the Canberra diplomatic colony of 


all the other diplomats before or 
since. It wasn’t very long before 
war came and Kawai got his 
marching orders. 

Japan came very earlv 'to Can- 
berra s diplomatic colony. Suave, 
urbane Kawai, formerly Japanese 
•foreign Office spokesman, made 
little impact on the capital. He 
was friendly, but hard to get close 
to. He was disturbingly alert in 
his assessment of Australian affairs, 
and newsmen who heard his halt- 
ing English wondered whether 'this 
was a pose, because he could under- 
stand the most difficult and search- 
ing questions and parry them with 
masterly ease. 

In those days of uneasy Pacific 
peace, nobody knew just how to 
take the Japanese diplomats. One 
of Kawai’s staff spent a lot of time 
in Canberra’s Press Gallery, and 
it was rumoured afterwards that a 
dos-sier of unsympathetic Pressmen 


had been despatched to Tokyo. 

Kawai’s departure left, for a 
little while, Nelson T. Johnson, 
the American Minister, the only 
K foreign diplomat in Canberra. Nel- 
son Johnson came to Canberra in 
& 1940 as the first foriegn represen- 
tative with the status of Minister. 

S He brought with him from China 
a wide-brimmed sombrero, a word- 
building game which became the 
rage in Canberra, and an astute- 
ness which' gave him remarkable 
Success as a diplomat. 

Riding his bicycle around Can- 
1 berra’s leafy avenues, the short, 
fat, breezy diplomat in the wide- 
brimmed hat made friends with 
^■everybody in a simple good-natured 
Way that presented a new brand of 
^Bdiploffiacy, easier to understand 
■ than that of formal protocol. 

■ Johnson was a warm friend and 
^■ staunch admirer of the late John 
■ Curtin, and the formal discussions 
■Between these two did a lot for 
■ this country in the bad days of the 
^•Pacific war. • 

I Although ten Dominions and 
■ foreign countries are now repre- 
B sented in Canberra, the United 
States is the only nation which 
B possesses its own legation. One 
B blustery winter morning, three 
B' years ago, as sleet whipped down 
B from the snow-covered Alps, Nel- 
I son Johnson laid the foundation 
I ’ stone of the legation — laid it 
I • three times, in fact, for the bene- 
I fit of photographers who wanted 
I to get some good shots for the 
I [ records. 

I Today the legation, a big Georg- 
I ian mansion and the most expen- 
I sive house in all Canberra, stands 
I alone among the broad acres on 
I the Capital’s highest hill. 



There’s never a dull moment in 
Canberra’s diplomatic colony. It’s 
a happy, friendly colony which has 
enhanced Canberra's international 
status; at the same time it has in- 
creased the Capital’s social con- 
sciousness and added enormously to 
its fantastic housing shortage. 
There are 1 today more than 100 
officials of other governments in 
Canberra. 

From the time early in Can- 
berra's history, when some practi- 
cal joker stole the ornate brass 
plate from the office of the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner, 
something unusual is always hap- 
pening in diplomatic circles. 

Canberra people no longer gape 
at the national garb of the Chin- 
ese or the Indians when they go 
shopping. There was a time when 
the distinctive DC numbers on the 
diplomatic motor cars were a nov- 
elty, but Canberra has got used 
to them. 

It remained for the Russians, 
however, to take diplomatic for- 
mality a step further than the 
others. Now at official functions 
all the Russians wear full-dress 
diplomatic uniforms complete with 
swords ! 

The advent of the Russian 
diplomatic contingent a couple of 
years ago was a nine days' wonder. 
More than 60 people, including of- 
ficials, stenographers, domestics, 
and all their wives and children 
moved into the Hotel Canberra. 
The size of the contingent was un- 
expectedly large and their accom- 
modation presented many prob- 
lems. It was a long time before 
houses were found for everybody. 

Searching for a legation, 'the 
Russians found a boarding-house 
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far from fashionable Mugga Wav 
where most of the other diplomats 
Jive. I he Department of the In- 
terior, landlord for all Canberra, 
tried to dissuade the Russians from 
buying the boarding-house. The 
Department thought it was out of 
the main stream and, in any case, 
<t preferred the Russians to have 
legation closer ’to the officially 
prescribed diplomatic area. 

The Russians were adamant. 
Ihey bought the boarding house 
and today the sitting room is the 
legation reception room with a 
bust of Stalin above the fireplace. 

Everybody liked the Russians 
from the start. They mixed well, if 
a little awkwardly at the begin- 
ning, and they set new high stan- 
dards for lavish entertainment. A 
good time is always had by all at 
Soviet legation receptions.' There 
is complete friendliness and lack of 
formality, and a hospitality that 
needs strength and will-power to 
survive. 

Ticklish questions of diplomatic 
procedure sometimes arise in Can- 
/ berra, but generally there is a free 
and easy approach between the 
diplomats and official Canberra 
which might horrify the salon 
diplomats of other capitals, but 
which strikes just the right note 
for Australians. It is not uncom- 
mon to see highly placed foreign 
diplomats conveying messages from 
their government t0 Ministers in 
the House dressed in sports clothes. 


Dominion representation in Can- 
berra has always been of a very 
high standard. ' The contribution 
of Canada and New Zealand to 
the Capital’s diplomats has been 
singularly successful. 

, Not so long ago the flag of the 
United States flying above the 
chancery was such a novelty that 
people took pictures of it. Today, 
if you drive around Canberra 
you II see the flags of all the Allies. 

-Host embarrassing moment in 
the life of Parliament House of- 
ficials was when it was found, a 
few years ago that Parliament 
House did not possess a Soviet 
nag to fly for a celebration spec- 
ially designated by the Government 
in honour of Russia. Honour was 
saved by a rushed order executed 
by a Sydney flag-making firm. 

Most of the diplomats come to 
Canberra expecting to be irked bv 
the Capital's remoteness. All of 
them remain to enjoy their life in 
Canberra so much that they in- 
variably seek an extension of 'their 
term of service. 

The diplomats brought to Can- 
berra all the preciseness of the 
diplomatic capitals of the wmld 
without the stuffy formality us- 
ually inseparable from diplomacy. 

hey v e helped Australia to ap- 
preciate her contacts with the rest 
of the world and they’ve helped 
to make Canberra something more 
than a quiet country back-water 
where Parliament sometimes met. 


Folly to he Wise 

A Brooklyn soldier was on manoeuvre* .u 
woods. With a little time on m. u l res ln th e American back- 

The boy f„ m Boookl,,, '.if*?*!,* 
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. by JOAN WISHART 


CULT of the 



M Rl J- W. FLETCHER of Cre- 
morne, N.S.W., doesn't need 
Pills, powders or patent medicines. 
He likes, instead, to spend his early 
morning standing on his head. 

Friends of Lawrence -Tibbett 
also frequently find the great 
singer comfortably propped against 
a wall, with his moustache a few 
inches from the carpet. 

A middle-aged gentleman of 
Leichhardt, Mr. Joe Merritt, finds 
relaxation in squatting on the floor, 
and drawing in his abdominal 
muscles until he looks like some- 
thing on an 18-day diet, at the 
same time inhaling his breath with 
an audible squeak. Mr. Merritt is 
a removalist, and juggles ward- 
robes with uncanny ease. 


Yoga combines physical cul- 
ture, philosophy, sorcery 

and, some say, sheer baloney. 


On the other hand, though Lord 
Kitchener would sit for hours with 
his eyes fixed on the tip of his nose, 
e took a dim view of pointing 
his military boot soles at the zenith. 

Voga affects people different 
ways. 

You have the portly apostle of 
Western Yoga, Annie Besant, ex- 
hibiting a bruise she got when 
Hitting about in her astral body. 
Also publishing books which con- 
tain such statements as: “The Self 
stands Self-conscious and Self-de- 
termined. He appropriates matter. 
He takes to himself an atom of 
the atmic plane and incorporates 
bis will, and that becomes atmic.” 
You also have Nara Singh, of 

STVS"? g0ggling Lves 

of the Medical Faculty, Calcutta 
University, pouring hydrochloric 
acid into Ins palm, and licking it 
off. He then took a chaser of sul- 
phuric acid, and eagerly reached 
tor the potassium cyanide, but the 
doctors couldn’t bear it any longer 
Disappointed, Nara Singh ate four- 
teen one-inch nails and chewed up 
eight square inches of glass. An 
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X-ray photograph showed the nails 
Sitting cosily in his stomach. 

Obviously there is something in 
Yoga, which is a combination of a 
2,000-year-old system of physical 
culture, a highly evolved philoso- 
phy, superstition, sorcery, and some 
good home-made baloney. 

Let us have another 'look at 
Nara Singh. He was one of the 
poison-eating Yogis. Some of these 
sWallow live cobras ; others toss off 
enough strychnine to kill an ele- 
phant. In the University’s report 
on Nara Singh, some interesting 
points may be noticed. He had put 
in a lot of rehearsing for his poison 
eating. Starting with a minute 
quantity, and working up to the 
incredible amount of 21£ grains per 
day he had been taking arsenic over 
a period of twelve years. This was 
also a practice of barons in the 
Middle Ages, who were quite 
aware that their nearest and dear- 
est might at any moment slip a 
slug of arsenic into the nut-brown 

ale. Nara Singh also smoked a mix- 
ture of arsenic and hashish, and 
before each performance drank a 
whole bottle of native alcohol. All 
this might render certain poisons 
innocuous, but does not explain 
how he could touch the tissue-des- 
troying acid with hand and tongue. 
Nara Singh became too sclf- 

’ 'confident, neglected his Yoga ex- 
‘ercises, left off the arsenic pick-me- 

up, and died of a severe heart at- 
tack after a dose of potassium cy- 
anide, followed by a double-header 
of strychnine. 

The whole point of Yoga physi- 
cal culture seems to be this : to get 
h. the- body into -such condition that 
the minimum of energy is required 
for bodily processes. The surplus 


can then be directed to the mind. 
Genuine yogis, distinct from the 
dirty, avaricious charlatans who 
are parasites upon the credulous 
poor in Asia, and the credulous 
rich in Europe, have astounding 
mental powers. They correspond 
to the mystics and adepts of any 
creed. The most famous of all was 
the Silent One, who sat on a little 
platform in Benares until 1930. 
There are many photographs of 
this bald, benevolent-eyed old nud- 
ist who had the reputation of be- 
ing 300 years old. Before you 
laugh . . . British residents, whose 
great-grandparents lived in the city 
long before the Mutiny, have fami- 
ly recollections of the old man. He 
also showed sure and certain know- 
ledge, in detail, of events fully two 
centuries earlier. The Silent One 
had taken a vow never to speak, 
and only once did he break it. An 
elderly woman went to him, pros- 
trating herself with uncontrollable 
grief in the dust. Her only son was 
dead ; she was a widow. Was there 
nothing the holy one could do? 
The Yogi uncoiled his legs and 
descended from his platform. The 
whole city was electric with the 
news, and a huge crowd, whisper- 
ing and trembling with awe, fol- 
lowed him to the burning ghats, 
where the boy’s naked body lay on 
a bier. The Yogi took his. cold 
hand, blew three times into his 
nostrils, and cried in a loud voice : 
“Arise and walk.” And the man 
arose. You've heard this story be- 
fore? Exactly. It is also the story 
of Christ and the Widow of Naim. 

Curious sequel: The Yogi re- 
turned to his platform ; next morn- 
ing he was found dead. Did he give 
a life for a life? 
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There was also Tiberti Baba, a 
mischievous old customer, who 
could produce perfumes at will, 
and would embarrass male visitors 
by embuing their clothing with an 
overpowering scent of violets. He 
could also do the apparently im- 
possible — solidify mercury. Sev- 
eral Calcutta residents possess solid 
balls of mercury, like billiard balls. 

These, and others like them, are 
the few genuine yogis. The others 
are merely loafers with imagina- 
tions. Witness the handsome young 
sadhu” %vho sat immobile, his eve- 
balls rolled back, and a stiletto 
through his throat. Many the hard- 
earned pie that rattled in his beg- 
ging-dish. He had taken a thin 
circlet of metal, then, snapping a 
dagger in half, soldered the hilt 
wu" e S ‘ de ’ the point t0 the other. 
When the circlet was around his 
throat, the result was nauseatingly 
realistic. And the other holy man, 
seated on a bed of four inch nails, 
“5* intoning the magic syllable 
Om” at regular intervals. What 
the poor faithful did not notice 
was that, on the principle of the 
small boy with the atlas in his 
pants, the yogi had protected his 
person with a plate of thin metal, 
indented so as to receive most 
realistically the points of the nails. 

Even as Christianity has pro- 
ceed its antithesis, sorcery, so has 
this philisophy. Disgusting even in 
the East, where life begins in cor- 
ruption and decay as well as ends 
m it, strange yogis exist . . . people 
whose rites embrace the destruction 
of the mind, and nightmarish sex- 
practices. 

In America one may become a 
yogi by correspondence — twenty- 
nve dollars for ten easy lessons. 
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The maestro, is Yogammda, whose 
sultry and turbaned face may be 
seen in the advertising columns of 
magazines, ogananda is so anxi- 
ous for disciples — or suckers — 
that he will reduce his prices to 
almost nothing, if you are reluc- 
tant to .take the course. Lucky 
V ogananda! He drove his car from 
ban f-rancisco to Los Angeles on 
psychic power. That was before 
the petrol-ration days. Now his 
psychic power seems rationed, too. 

r ogis say that standing on the 
head improves the functioning of 
the pituitary gland, and the diges- 
tion. Mr. Fletcher and Lawrence 
iibbct say it prevents colds. It 
should not he done for an\- longer 
than ten minutes as by then the 
experimenter begins to see visions 
— or double. 

Advanced Yogis can tuck their 
legs around their necks, and there- 
fore are naturals for travelling in 
crowded trams. 

There is no doubt that these 
holy men knew nil about the solar 
plexus long before European 
physiologists did. Perhaps there is 
something in their belief that the 
kundalim, or "sleeping serpent", 
which lies coiled at the base of the 
spine is the source of all energy. 
Physicians think that the kunda- 
Iin. is the vagus nerve, the control 
ot which can produce death or 
simulate it. By this is explained the 
abi ity of many natives to lie down 
and die at will, and also the self- 
induced catalepsy of mystics. 

Pending discovery of an easier 
method of controlling this nerve, 
Mr. Fletcher goes on reversing his 
stance, and Mr. Merritt continues 
to convert his abdomen into a 
bellows. 




E V£ N the home gardener can 
look forward to Tomorrow’s 
VVorld with new zest, for at Cor- 
nell University, U.S.A., scientists 
are endeavouring to speed up the 
germination rate of seeds. 

. On the subject, Science Digest 
says : 

The scientists have discovered 
an inhibitor in the storage tissues 
of seed — which causes dormancy 
or a rest period. By cutting the 
embryo, and separating the tissues 
of a seed, they have been able to 
do strange things. 

“With this method, they have 
cut the breeding cycle of iris, for 
example, -from two or three years 
to one year. Cabbages have had a 
d °, rmant P eriod after harvest. 
When dried and allowed to remain 
around a few months, they would 
germinate earlier, but too "late for 
next year’s crop. 

“The ‘embryo culture technique’ 
was applied, and an inhibitor found 
in the seed coats. Killing the seed 
coat removed the inhibitor, and 
good germination resulted. 

“The research men have al- 
ready eliminated the dormancy 
period in cabbage, iris, white ash, 
and black ash, and have obtained 
rapid germination of the yew, an 


ornamental shrub with a long rest 
period. 

“Around 5,000 embryos in vari- 
ous stages are being studied. Be- 
fore an embryo is cut, the door to 
the laboratory is locked, and the 
Whole room sprayed with a dilute 
carbolic acid solution to kill germs 

phere ™ “ d t0 the atmos ’ 

This prevents contamination 
of the embryo, which may then be 
given light or darkness treatments, 
fed vitamins, regulated with acid- 
ity, or otherwise handled to learn 
its mysteries.” 

So that, in Tomorrow’s World, 
it may indeed be a case of sowing 
the seed and jumping aside . . . 


For Mother, the gaunt spectre 
of wet washdays has been exor- 
cised by the introduction of a ma- 
chine which takes the washing and 
dries it within a few minutes, 
electrically driven, the machine is 
a revolving metal tub in which hot 
air circulates. 

An automatic thermostat, react- 
ing to heat, shuts off the current 
of hot air when the clothes are 
dry. the action of the machine is 
gentle, and the laundry emerges 
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Without wrinkles, so that ironing 
is often unnecessary. 


window to close possesses a switch 
which goes into action when urged 
by an abundance of moisture. 


Plastic linoleum lias been devel- 
oped which the owner can easily 
lay without professional assistance. 
It is cleaned simply by regular 
wipings with a damp cloth-, mop- 
ping periodically with warm water 
and soap, and by applying a liquid 
self-polishing wax every three 
months. 


Sure of a good welcome from 
absent-minded husbands is the win- 
dow which automatically closes 
when it rains. Designed along 
lines similar to landing gear on 
planes, the device which causes the 


Acceptable to writers who sell 
their creations on wordage — and, 
incidentally, welcomed by editors 
who sometimes have to do the addi- 
tions for some authors — is the 
counting pencil; at the end of 
each word, the writer merely tilts 
the pencil to a right angle with 
the paper, and pushes down the 
point. At the top of the pencil is 
a device similar to that which 
registers the mileage of a car, 
showing the number of words writ- 
ten. The pencil counts up to 999, 
then reverts to nought and repeats 
the process. 


Due for warm thanks is the 
Boston inventor who has produced 
an electrically - heated overcoat. 
However, to enjoy the comfort, 
'is necessary to carry a portable 
battery, from which leads are run 
up the sleeve to heating wires dis- 
tributed through the coat. Heat 
can be regulated, but, of course 
when the battery is placed on the 
ground, the connection is broken. 


Now, here is something, pro- 
vided you happen to be male and 
morp than 14 years of age: a 
safety-razor device invented by an 
American, has a magnifying lens 
just behind the cutting head. Posi- 
tioned so as to give the shaver an 
enlarged view of that portion Oi 
his face which is receiving atten- 
tion, the magnifver is of plastic. 
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It is still true that where there’s no smoke there’s ire. 
job ThC WCaIthy man ' S 0ne who i ust kee f« pounding away at the 

signal/’ the traffiC C ° P Sa ' d ’ <The WOrm wil1 turn— when I give the 

thrn fi then a . Parfite might be described as a man who walks 
through a revolving door without doing his share of the pushing. 

cracking 6 m ° dern girl likes her men t0 be healthy, wealthy and wise- 
ly, ^“ ntle *f ked = “What will you do when you' grow up to be a big 
lady like me? and the wise child answered, “Diet.” * 

Many a man who expects too much of marriage gets — too much. 

Many a woman is glad to forgive and forget — but she is hardlv 
ever able to forget that she forgave. y 

UsutUlfw St “"m Pl “ yi “e hii «™l Same today he 

usually leaves us wondering what his usual game is. 

The classics are works which everybody praises and nobody reads. 

It is the girl with the dreamy eyes who is always wide awake. 

A friend in need is usually a friend — in need. 

It s a small world after all it can get. 

War — 1 thei " e S f 16 . Ya ,'' k wh ,° told his son w hat he did in the Great 
and was asked, then why were all the other soldiers wanted? 

co„ld?h“c« 1 k “ W ' he ^ ” h ° WSS “ « - «"J hoy, 
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PREPARED BY W. WATSDN SHARP, A.R.A.I.A. 

For the eleventh suggestion of the series, CAVALCADE selects o 
small one-storey home to be built on a sloping piece of ground. The 
house is placed across the site and so arranged that the amount of 
fall from back to front is about equal to a storey in height. By this 
means use can be made of the high foundations, and a garage and 
laundry can be fitted in with very little excavation. This is the most 
economical way to use such a site. 

As sloping land invariably commands a view, the three main 
rooms hove been placed looking out over the slope. All three open on 
to a long deck, cantilevered out over the basement rooms. Glass walls 
to the living room, dining room and bedroom make the outlook avail- 
able even when the weather prevents the use of the deck. Kitchen and 
bothroom are shown fitted up in the most modem manner, whilst there 
are built-in wardrobes to the bedrooms. 

With the minimum-sized rooms, inexpensive fittings and an aver- 
age finish, it may be possible to build this home in timber frame with 
weatherboard sheathing for £1,200, in the cheaper building districts. 
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Planning 

THE HOME OF TODAY 


by W. WATSON SHARP. A.R.A.I.A. 


UOUSING is the number one 
I job in the programme of re- 
habilitation and post-war recon- 
truction. The urgent need is to 
get them up, as many as possible 
and as quickly as possible. That is 
the obvious solution to the prob- 
lem that building restrictions dur- 
ing the war years have created. But 
it is not enough for a lot of people 
who are sufficiently discerning to 
want something better than passed 
in pre-war years and something 
different from the mass produced 
products of gigantic housing 
| schemes. 

I For these people there will be 
a little longer wait, but it will be 
a wait well rewarded. For manu- 
facturers and designers will have 
much to offer the individualist 
when there is time to pause for 
breath. 

The basis of all good housing is 
the plan, and it is there that one 
must look for the first indications 
of more logical thinking. Experi- 
ments made for the mass housing 
I programmes should lead to econo- 
| mies in room arrangements, and 
'when these are applied to the mod- 
ern logical approach, something 
worthwhile in the individual home 
will be evolved. Already rooms are 
being given new significance in the 
scheme of living. Some that were 
considered essential a generation 
ago are discarded entirely now and 
the importance of others has been 


greatly increased. Flexible walls 
that will allow greater freedom in 
planning and in re-arranging after 
occupation, are one of the most 
desirable and most likely new 
developments. 

Walls will be far more useful 
than they were before. Wall plan- 
ning will become just as important 
as floor planning, for everyone real- 
ises now that a wall can be 
used to accommodate what once 
was stowed in a collection of odd- 
sized pieces of furniture. Walls 
are more than slabs in which to 
stick windows and doors. They 
can house almost all household ef- 
fects and leave the floor space clear 
for the real business of living. 

There will naturally be a great 
increase in the number and variety 
of labour-saving devices and gad- 
gets offering. As before, some of 
them will be too expensive, some 
will take more labour to keep in 
order than they save in operation, 
but a large percentage will be an 
important contribution to modern 
living. One thing is certain. Better 
houses will do much to ensure a 
better world. 

Wall planning had already be- 
come a feature of. the kitchen in 
homes built in the pre-war years. 
iVIodern kitchens will be a further 
step forw;« d in their 1940 counter- 
parts, and this improved planning 
techniqiv; will extend into the 
other rooms. 
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FOR THE ROME OF TODAY 


The family fireside take 
panel against a plain \ 
the-point-of-severe readi 
chairs. Gay stripes on th 
and simplicity of the roo 


new appearance in this marbled 
ckground. Bookcases and plain-to- 
ps ore in keeping with the low easy 
s emphasise the plain floor covering 


Ideas for the air-minded! Model planes are used instead of 
pictures for a wall decoration . . . Wide windows, framed with 
hand-woven Guatemalan fabric combined with net . . . Unit 
cupboards grouped together make a long shelf for unusuol 
lamps and pottery beside comfortably easy chairs. And the 
carpet is of Mexican origin. 
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Short of Space in your home? Try using four chairs, covered with 
gay prints, in the dinette. Set back against the wall when not in 
use, they make a wall bench which carries out the dual function 
of decoration and a place to lounge. 
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Old and new happily wedded in a study corner. The wallpaper 
and braided rugs are blue and white. The furniture is sectional with 
no crevices to hold dust. Smooth finish for easy cleaning. Plenty of 
book shelves — and a desk lamp giving light where it's needed. 


Bridge Met: pleose note! Th.se choir, posses, 0 n.w rol, S d,- 

25 "2*? r °" d ,in '; h - P '° in WOlls °" d “W ™h" P pleasant 
setting lor the corner .hotter. If, splendid, too, for ofternoen t.o 
service, if you re not interested in cords. 
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I New fabric is manu- 
factured from chick- * 
Ben feathers. — Lec.v- __ 
I big the chic kens f . 

■ without a feather to 
I fly with. 



Women drinkers in 
London aggravate 
beer shortage. — cl n/1 
the beer isn't the 
only aggravated 
party, either. 


r Lili Marlene sings for Allies over Hamburg Radio.— From her photo, 
I she ought to stay in the lamplight and avoid limelight. 

I Old age pensioner of 80 refused new set of teeth because of his age.— 
I Something for him to chew over . 


N.S.W. miners went on strike because bathwater was too hot.— So was 
\ their excuse. 

Irish' anthropologist considers brunettes better endowed than blondes.— 
There’s that colour prejudice again. 

Officers to have own clubs in Red Army.— Ours prefer swagger sticks. 
Woolworth heiress Barbara Hutton’s divorce lasted four minutes — 
Surely this refers to her marriage? 

Bookseller Henry Roberts claims to be reincarnation of ancient prophet 
Nostradamus. — Must take him to the races next Saturday. 

Kentucky “hillbilly” finds out about war when it was all over.— Which 

Planes travelling at 1,500 miles per hour predicted in future. — But we 
don't have to travel that far to work. 

Henry Kaiser plans big changes in car designs. — Ours will still be the 
green and cream tram. 

Twice as much living space in gaol than in private homes, say Health 
Inspector. — But not so much fun. 

Classified ad : Flat or house required by quiet couple with community 
spirit ideals. — Gin, whisky, brandy or rum? 

Easy chairs not so hard to get now. — That’s good news for the arm- 
chair critics. 
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PIANISSIMO PLEASE! 


OR THE NEIGHBOURS WILL HEAR YOU. 
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PARDON THE SUGGESTION 
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I 
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even the dullest book . 
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PROBLEM of the MONTH 

Who’s Who— and Why? 

The following lest was used hy a big company as a meant ol 
selecting a man to fill an important position. The time limit roar 

| *2 ~ -» 5*3 

of "“ s " ne 

consider the following information about the train crew and 

.wets s u'r , a i ^: 1 ’ *• ” h " » 

1. Mr. Robinson lives in Melbourne. 2. Mr. Tones earns £?nn 
Sydney L ive i midwa - v be, ween Melbourne and 

Actor’s the firem / n at bil,iards ’ 5- The cen- 
time », “^bour, one of the businessmen, earns three 

times as much as the conductor, who earns £250 a year 6 The 
businessman whose name is the same „„ t L„ r- i 3 . 1 " e 

Sydney. ' th Cond »«or s, lives in 

Now, who is the conductor? Who is the fireman’ Who is ,he 
engineer? " 41 no ls lh e 


Answer 


UEuiajy aq, uosuiqoy put: aaauiSua am aq , S nut mime 

snu i s'auo'r 3M ‘ ,B3q , q, ! m S -tojanpuoa aq, si sa'uof 

S3U °f J W a j ojajaq, ‘jsnui s.rotanpuoa an, su antes 
PUB X3Up,fs MA H °1« uauissauisnq aq, 
s,u ,0 MV!a 3A!I 10U P' no:> Jsaj aau 

, q 1 p ".“. Xau P- ( S puc 0UJnoq | a R . uaaMjaq AeAtptui s'a.vii jojanp 
; °> U, saA|, oi|m ‘uosutqoa-JW aq 1 au u 'o 

aBaX E 0023F suraa oqM 'sauof - m , q ,ouucn snq, p.^ 
MA B OSZy J0 Jojanpuoa aq, be qanui se sauit, aaaui suaea 
aq aaujs q,Ttu s MJAJ aq jsnui jnoqqStau jsaanau s.jojanpuoo aq , 
tuoiinps aq, s.ajapj 

aq, si qijuis . ueuia.ty aq, s; uosuiqoy; laownpuoa aq, si sauof 


xf 

XU 

xf 
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xf 
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Remember Me? 


One of fame's penalties is that every one 
knows you. So you must know them, too. 

by MARIEN DREYER 


'J’HE theatre was eagerly still, 
with the audience leaning for- 
f ward tensely, concentrating on the 
little square of lighted room that 
was the stage. Two figures moved 
H around in that lighted room speak- 
I ing softly — intimately — but not 
H. so softly that the people in the 
I back row of the circle couldn’t 
B hear. 

Lines that they had spoken 


countless times became spontaneous 
remarks. Little bits of business 
over books — carefully and pains- 
takingly rehearsed — became easy 
naturalness. The snow falling out- 
side the window of the stage room 
did not seem any the less remark- 
able, because of the heat of the 
theatre, and the fact that outside, 
a warm nor-easter made walking 
uncomfortable. 
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Down came the curtain, sigh- 
ing softly in tune with the audi- 
ence, cutting off the noise of clap- 
ping hands, and soaring up and 
down half a dozen times before the 
two people on the stage, until the 
solitary pianist crept out to the 
grand piano and played the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Then they knew it was over, 
and surged out into the warm, 
windswept streets, still enchanted, 
but with the curiously surprised 
feeling of spending the afternoon 
in darkness and coming back to 
sudden sunlight. 

Linnie Ransome, freed from the 
spirit of Angela until the evening 
performance, fanned herself with 
both hands as she scuffed through 
the torn up paper in the wings, 
rhe corridor leading to her dress- 
ing room was cool, in spite of its 
smell. It was always the same 
smell — stale perfume and ghosts 
of flowers, cigarettes and people, 
dust and cats. The smell was al- 
ways there, only sometimes strong- 
er than others. 

The dressing room was small 
and stuffy. A small fan, buzzing 
in the corner, lifted the air mech- 
anically without cooling the room, 
because the lights clustered around 
the mirrored wall kept the room 
hot. 

Linnie folded limply on to a 
chair, holding up first one foot and 
then the other, until her dresser 
took off the small, high-heeled san- 
dals, and then standing up until 
she was unhooked and undressed 
down to a small brassiere and brief 
satin tights. 

Her black hair was stiff with 
brilliantine, and the sweat on her 
scalp made it i'tchy, so that she 


thrust in the fingers of one hand 
and rubbed her head without dis- 
arranging the sculptured curls. 
Underneath her blue eyelids, false 
eyelashes swung out like awnings. 
Sweat beaded her heavy make-up 
and dripped down on her thighs. 

Dina knocked lightly on the 
door. 

“Are you decent, darling? Mat 
I come in ?” 

Linnie’s face, momentarily re- 
laxed, took on the brightness of 
Angela. 

“Of course. How nice to see 
you. Were you in front? Of course 
you were. I heard you laugh. I’d 
know your laugh anywhere, darl- 
ing.” 

Dina shut the door* after she 
came in, and slumped down in a 
chair in the corner. 

Linnie, pulling off the false eye- 
lashes, rolled them around a thin 
glass tube with tissue paper. 

“Keeps them curled,” she ex- 
plained to Dina, watching avidly. 

“They look like caterpillar skins 
— I’ve always wanted some.” said 
Dina. It s lovely to see you again. 
Remember when we were at 
school? You were always going to 
be a great actress. You are. I’m 
so proud of you.” 

Linnie slapped cold creatn on her 
face viciously, and wiped Angela 
on to soft sheets of tissue, flicking 
the little greasy wads into a box 
as she made clean paths in the 
mask of grease. 

Thanks. ^Vhat about you ? 
What did you do?” 

“Got married. Had a family. 
Linnie — didn’t you get married ?” 
“No. Meant to . . .” she said, in- 
distinctly, wiping off lipstick. “. . . 
he got lost at sea.” She washed her 
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face at the basin in the corner. 
“Don’t talk about me. Tell me — 
what’s happened to everyone. It’s 
awful. I seem to have forgotten all 
the people I knew. People bound 
up and claim me as a long lost 
friend. If I don't remember them, 
I'm snooty. So I go on remember- 
ing people I’ve never met, so far as 
I know.” 

“You remembered me,” said 
Dina. 

“Of course, darling. You sent 
me cards and things at birthdays, 
damn you. I didn’t forget j-ou.” 

“Darling, are you coming?” 
called Nancy Langley — still us- 
ing the high voice of Iris. 

“No — I’m going to have a 
sleep. I’ll get a tray sent in.” 

“Sure, darling?” 

“Yes. See you later.” 

The footsteps pattered off into 
silence. 

“Want me to go?” asked Dina. 

"No— stay and talk to me. -Tell 
me all the gossip. I’m out of touch. 
All the people I know are dead, or 
away, or married.” 

Dina launched out on a recital 
of what had happened to who and 
when. 

Someone knocked on the door, 
opened it a sliver and a mulberry- 
uniformed arm With much gold 
braid waved a card around. 

“This gentleman would like to 
see, Miss Ransome,” said the com- 
\ missionaire. 

“Mr. Watson?” said Linnie, 
peering vaguely at the card. 

‘ Said he knew you overseas.” 

Dina ashed her cigarette in the 
squashed tobacco tin ashtray, but 
Linnie waved her back into the 
chair. 

"Bring him up,” she called,, re- 


signedly. “Don’t you go, darling,” 

He was tall and well fed — 
eminently a successful man. 

“Hello,” trilled Linnie, happily. 
“This is a surprise.” 

He smiled widely. “I thought 
you’d remember me,” he said, 
grasping her hand and shaking it 
enthusiastically, looking speculat- 
ively a't Dina. 

“Darling," said Linnie, brightly, 
“meet Mr. Watson. Norman Wat- 
son, isn’t it? Mrs. — darling, 
what is your married name?” 

“Savage,” supplied Dina. 

"Savage,” introduced Linnie, 
“We Were at school together, and 
we’ve been having a good old girls’ 
gossip.” 

“I can't stay for long,” promised 
Mr. Watson. “I had to come 
around and see you. Mind, I 
wasn’t sure if you’d remember me. 
You actresses are always meeting 
people.” 

“Of course I remembered you,” 
Linnie assured him. “You didn’t 
really think I’d forget you, did 
you ?” 

“I should hope not. Remember 
the night you opened in N’York. 
At the Golden? Mrs. — err — 

I was proud to think she was an 
Australian.” 1 

Linnie winked quickly at Dina. 

“I wish I could have been 
there,” said Dina. 

“So do I, darling,” said Linnie. 
“It was such a marvellous night. 

I was never so excited in all my 
life. Crowds of perfect strangers, 
all of them trying to tell me who 
was who, and how they liked the 
show.” 

“And then,” said Mr. Watson, 
reminiscently, “we went on to the 
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St. Regis. Somebody was giving 
a party in your h o n o u r.” 
Linnie closed her eyes and 
sighed, ecstatically. 

“Wasn’t it marvellous?" 

“You with all your flowers . . 
“Such masses of them, Dina . . 
“People rushing up to say nice 
things to you . . 

“Photographers . . 

“I looked awful, too, didn't I?” 
Mr. Watson stopped in the 
middle of his staccato remem- 
brances, and looked stunned. 

‘You did not,” he declared, em- 
phatically. “Why, you looked mag- 
nificent. And do you know, Mrs. 

er — this child . . .” he looked 
paternally at Linnie, “. . . she 
wouldn’t drink. She insisted on 
having a huge glass of milk.” 

“She never did drink,” said 
Dina, in a small, stifled voice. 

“And she cried, just like a 
baby,” added Mr. Watson. “Real 
tears, too. All the black from her 
eyelashes ran down her cheeks.” 
“And I was photographed like 
that,” said Linnie, mournfully, to 
Dina. 

“So, when I went to London 
about six months later, there you 
were again,” said Mr. Watson, in- 
tent on tracking down the last 
stray memory and docketing it. 
“You didn’t tell me you were go- 
ing. Naughty girl! We could have 
travelled over together.” 

Dina could see the mental nudge 
Linnie got in the ribs, although 
Mr. Watson was squatting un- 
comfortably on the low couch and 
Linnie was half turned away from 
the mirror, but still decoratively 
posed on the hard chair. 

“It was all so sudden,” pro- 
tested Linnie. “I didn’t know I 


was going until the last moment.” 
,‘‘ I forgave you for that,” said 
Mr. Watson, nobly. “I told you, 
didn’t I? We had such good fun 
in London that I could forgive you 
anything.” 

It was marvellous,” said Lin- 
nie, brightly. 

“Remember the night we went 
out to a party ?” He leered over 
at Linnie. “You didn’t drink milk 
that mgh't. No, indeed. You said 
• • •” he guffawed mightily" . . . 
you were tired of behaving like a 
lady— you wanted to let go; And 
you did. ‘I’m tired of being a lady. 

I m going to be myself — just for 
tonight. That’s what you said.” 
''f not,” protested Linnie. 
You just made that up.” 

“Oh, yes, you did,” insisted Mr. 
Watson. “And you kept your 
word, too.” 

.“Some of my wicked past,” said 
Linnie. “Dina, you oughtn’t to 
listen to this.” 

“Y° u weren’t so bad,” admitted 
Mr. Watson. “Mind, you did kick 
your shoes off and dance in your 
bare feet.” 

“Oh,” said Linnie. “I’ve often 
done that. I stand on my partner’s 
shoes. They never guessed.” 

“What a time we had,” sighed 
Mr. Watson. “You insisted on 
^drinking champagne. Gallons of 
it.” 

Linnie smiled artlessly at him. 
“What happened to you after 
that night?” 

“I got a cable next morning to 
catch the first available boat back 
home — and do you know, I just 
managed to get one that day. And 
I often wondered what happened 
to you. So when I saw you’d come 
back, I said to m’wife — remem- 
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her her? — well, I ^aid, “Why, 
I knew that girl in N’York and 
London. I must look her up.” 

“And you did look me up,” said 
Linnie, standing up and holding 
her wrap around her very firmly. 
“It was so nice of you to come 
around.” 

“M’wife’s waiting outside in the 
car," said Mr. Watson. “We came 
this afternoon, and we both 
thought you were marvellous. 



“Do you really mean that?” 
asked Linnie. 

“I do,” said Mr. Watson. “We 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves.” 

“I’m so glad.” Dina thought 
that Linnie overdid that a bit, 
making it seem that Mr. Watson’s 
opinion was the one thing she 
needed. “I do like to know what 
people think of my work.” 

“Magnificent, my dear girl,” 
boomed Mr. Watson. “Magnifi- 
cent.” 

"It was so nice of you to come 
and tell me,” said Linnie, walking 
to the door. 

Mr. Watson sat firmly on the 
couch. 

“M’wtife thought you’d like to 
come and have some dinner with 
us one night,” he suggested. 

“Why, that would be marvel- 
lous,” said Linnie, eagerly. 

‘We could have a really good 
talk about old times,” said Mr. 
Watson. 

“Of course.” 

“That’s fine. You were a little 
devil, j'ou know.” 

Dina felt again 'the mental dig 
in the ribs that Linnie was getting. 

Mr. Watson gathered up his 
hat, heaved his bulk from the 


couch, shook Linnie’s hand tender- 
ly and lingeringly, and let go only 
to turn to Dina. , 

“Goo’bye, Mrs. err . . .” 

“Goodbye,” said Dina. 

It's been lovely seeing you," 
said Linnie, opening the door with- 
out undue haste. 

Mr. Watson walked in to the 
corridor, and 'then turned back. 

I’ll be out of town for a week 
or so,” he said. “Suppose I come 
up and see you when I get back. 
We can fix up a time then for our 
dinner.” 

“Of course,” said Linnie, cheer- 
fully. “Do that, will you? So nice 
to see you again.” 

“Goo’bye,” said Mr. Wat- 
son. Linnie watched out through 
the door to see that he di'd, this 
time, go down to the end of the 
corridor and down the stairs. Then 
she closed the door, came back to 
the dressing table. 

You must have had a lively 
time in London,” said Dina, light- 
ing another cigarette. 

“Mmm,” said Linnie, thought- 
fully. 

“Since when did you drink gal- 
lons of champagne?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Not with your dear Mr. Wat- 
son ?” 

Linnie tore the card into small 
pieces, and dropped them in the 
waste paper basket. 

“I never saw him in my life be- 
fore. I don’t remember ever see- 
ing him in New York or London.” 

“Huh?” 

“I don’t remember him. But, if 
I don’t remember people, they get 
annoyed. Now, darling, what were 
you telling me about Alan and 
Vera . . .?” 
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Do you see Little Robert? 

/Vo ... 1 see a brilliant young Naval Officer 
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Robert’s intent young gaze sees neither blue sea nor wheel- 
in" gulls. It sees grey, phantom ships m line ahead. Lips 
part in a smile of bright teeth and eager anticipation . . . a 
smile born of proper denial care and the regular use of Ipana. 
Robert, at the Naval College, will bring extra keenness to 
his work as well as play ... for teeth care during child- 
hood will have spared him study-time lost in frequent teeth 
correction. 

In the ups and downs of sea-life, Robert will meet changing 
situations calmly . . . confident in the inner assurance of 
teeth kept healthy, bright and sparkling with Ipana. You, 
too. can ensure whiter, brighter teeth. Start the habit to-day. 
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by D'ARCY N I LAND 


J HAVE all the love in the world 
for that woman of the Mc- 
Clathery’s, and I would jam me 
big foot down the mouth of the 
scoundrel that said she wasn’t one 
of the silk. One of the best souls 
ever God put breath in is this 
Nora: minding her business and 
with never a word about anyone 
that might do them harm. I have 
known her from the days when 
I was a young galoot with a rag 
on every bush and fond of a fight, 
and in all that time she has always 
been the same — but let me get 
this out: there’s one thing I don’t 
uphold her in, a superstition that 
the majority of us chucked off 
in the days of the dodo, and only 
laugh at now. 


But IN ora kept to it. She was 
the most obstinatest curmudgeon 
of a woman you ever saw when it 
came to superstitions — and about 
the skeeriest of her superstitions is 
the one I’m telling you about now, 
the one concerning the New Year. 

Herself, her neighbour, Mrs. 
Adams, and me are all gabbing to- 
gether one day in December, and 
Nora is giving us the what-for. 

‘I’ll not be abiding the bad 
luck that may come to me.” She 
says, resolutely. “That I won’t. 
God knows I’ve pitched the devil 
from me doorstep often enough, 
and I’ll go on doing it.” 

Well, Nora, it’s my opinion 
that fate is fate, and there’s noth- 
ing you can do about it.” 


The First Foot 


When superstition rears its head, 
where's the harm in a little deception? 


"Bless the five of ’em — poor 
little mites,” chants Nora. “As for 
your husband — it’s the drink 
that’s his superstition.” 

“Yes, the scum,” Mrs. Adams 
agrees. “But for the other, no, we 
don’t care a hoot — not one of us. 
I’ve heard all that yap before, and 
I don’t believe a word of it.” 
“Now you just lend an ear to 
me, Kitty Adams.” 

“There’s no need for warfare,” 
I say. 

“Warfare j Who’s talking about 
warfare?” cries Nora. “You keep 
your big mouth shut, Pat McF’ar- 
lane, and listen to me. There’s no 
one should be slighting a super- 
stition out of ignorance. That’s 
what I say. Of past years I’ve been 
lucky meself, praise the saints, but 
I’ve seen it happen, I tell you. 
I’ve seen dark men put their foot 
across the door just after mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve, and 
I’ve seen bad luck come to that 
house for the year, and so I have.” 
“But,” objects Mrs. Adams, 
“how could it? How can you be 
sure it’s the dark man that’ causes 
it?” 


Mrs. Adams folded her hands 
on her broom handle, and sniffed 
by way of punctuation, for it was 
hay-fever 'the poor woman had. 

“If it comes to me,” says Nora, 
“stepping across me threshold in 
the deceiving graces of old Nick, 
I’ll spit in ljis eyes and kick the 
legs from under him. Evil ! Gall ! 
The back of me hand to it.” 
“Maybe, Nora,” I says, “it’s 
your entitlement to be that way 
. . . but all people are not the 
same.” 

“And more’s the pity.” 

“That’s right, Pat, luv,” says 
Mrs. Adams. “I’m not troubled in 
the least by such superstitions. 
Neither is me old man. Nor any 
of me kids.” 
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"How?” screams Nora. “It hap- 
pens every time. I said a bit ago 
that I’ve been lucky, and I have, 
too, but that’s since me husband 
died.” 

“Nora,” I stare. “Are you libel- 
ling the dead?” 

“Wait till 1 finish, will you? 
There was never a better than him- 
self, rest his sinful soul. But listen 
to this: It Was after a dark man 
put his foot over our threshold that 
poor McClathery got it . . . stand- 
ing, poor fellow, in the way of a 
train that wasn’t supposed to be 
coming. And him one of the best 
of fettlers with his wits about him 
for years.” 

I could not help meself laughing 
at the way the superstition was 
fixed in tbe woman’s mind. She 
turned on me, glaring. 

“A laughing matter for you, is 
it, McFarlane? Well, let me tell 
you I’ve seen the opposite as well. 
I’ve seen a fair person come in and 
the people in the house have had a 
year’s good luck. What do you say 
to that?” 

“I wouldn't dream of denying 
it, Nora.” 

"It’s me boys I’m worried 
about,” says Nora frowning a great 
deal. “Prisoners of war : not know- 
ing whether they’re alive or dead.” 

“Well,” saj’s Mrs. Adams, “my 
eldest brother is somewhere over 
there, too, and I’m gnxious just 
like you, but I ain’t relying on any 
superstition to keep him safe.” 

“Ah, look here, luv,” continues 
Mrs. Adams, affectionately; “last 
year with us they was coming and 
going in dozens, singing like larks 
and joking — black, white, and 
brindle, you could say — and we 
haven’t had no bad luck.” 


“Well, ’tis the good Lord Who's 
preserved you, then. That’s all I 
can say.” 

Indeed, so much did this super- 
stition worry poor Nora that her 
nerves were frazzling, and she 
knew that she wouldn’t be better 
until the New Year went by in its 
stride. The omen — the first foot, 
the first foot that stepped into her 
house after the going of the old 
year was the only means by which 
she could be sure of her fate for 
the year. And it had never gone 
wrong. So is it any wonder, you’ll 
say, that she believed in tbe first 
foot the way she did. 

Right up to the margin of the 
old year, her eyes were sombre and 
anxious, her face was pale and 
strained, with the dark tint of her 
health in it. She did her best to 
hide her fear and nervousness, and 
laughed as much as she could, and 
wished everybody well. There was 
her door wide open, and the sing- 
ing and the shouting of the street 
revellers coming in : and Mrs. 
Adams and some of her friends, 
men and women, coming and go- 
ing, with funny paper caps on their 
heads, and coloured stuff wrapped 
around their necks, and ringing 
bells and slapping backs, and mak- 
ing a great hullabaloo. All of 
them were fuller when they went 
out than when they came in, for 
Nora McClathery was no tight- 
fist, praise the race. She liked such 
celebrations, and always had the 
appropriate victuals and liquors to 
make a person forget tomorrow, 
and think he was treading on 
clouds. 

You couldn’t hear yourself think 
in the hilarious chatter and gaiety. 

“Drink up, boys,” shouts Joe 
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THAT EXTRA ROOM — the 
1 space you’ve been short of for 
so long — can be quickly, easily 
and permanently constructed 
with Plywood. A Plywood extra 
room is no temporary addition, 
for it becomes a part of your 
home that will withstand wear 
and weather for a lifetime. 

No matter what decorative or 
constructional scheme you have 
in mind, Plywood will do the 
job. It will take any wood finish, 
can be moulded to any 
shape, can be water- 
proofed and comes in 
varying thicknesses and 
sizes for both internal 
and external construc- 


The Material || of Unlimited Uses. 

THE PRODUCT OF THE AUSTRALIAN PLYWOOD BOARD 


So the extra room that is just a 
blueprint in your mind Can 
quickly become a useful and 
attractively comfortable reality 
when you use ... Plywood. 

• Light with great strength. 

• Large surfaces stay flat. 

• . Can be waterproofed. 

• Takes any wood finish. 

• Varied sizes and thicknesses. 


Doust. “To the health of Nora 
MeClathery.” 

“Hip-pip-hooray!” We all raised 
our voices in chorus, and while 
some of us sang When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling, others pushed ahead 
with Danny Boy, and others again 
let her go with Behind McCarthy's 
Mare : all irf such a rowdy medley 
of hashed up melodies in different 
keys. 

And then it was time — and 
everybody trooped out laughing 
and singing and cheering wildly, 
taking their mugs and slopping and 
quaffing as they went — time for 
the New 'fear to poke his nose in, 
and in the streets a great shouting 
went up, and everybody joined 
bands and danced in a ring, singing 
Aid Lang Syne at the top of their 
voices, while kids lit bonfires and 
bred crackers all over the place. 

I said everybody was there in 
the street, but I lie. Nora Mc- 
Clathery was not there, not among 
the celebrators. She stood barring 
the door of her house, a queer look 
~ ever > a horrible look — on her 
face, as though she dreaded the mo- 
ment to come. And come it did 
soon, for the year was not a few 
minutes old when a big dark fel- 
low, boisterous as a shirt in the 
wind, was eager to get into Nora’s 
house again. 

'Off with you, you black car- 
ron, she shouts at him ; and you'll 
see how peculiar that is, for by all 
the rights of chance and logic it 
should have been him that went 
through. But Nora was helping the 
superstition, blocking the door with 
her arms outstretched and deter- 
mined to see things go the way she 
wanted them to. 

“Black carron!” says the fellow. 


“Are you mad, Nora? Lefty Kelly 
1 am, and I have already been in 
your house this night. 

He tried to push past her, 'laugh- 
ing, but she kicked his shins and 
roared “You’ll not get in here be- 
fore something fair. Get away! 
Getaway!” 

Lefty Kelly swung away with a 
derisive laugh, and up came an- 
other brunette with jaws like a 
bulldog, and he says : “You can ad- 
mit me, macushla MeClathery, for 
didn’t we bump bottoms in the 
dance a while ago and toasted each 
other to the skies?” 

“I’ll be toasting you a different 
way, Johnny Gerald, if you don’t 
take your big hulk out of this. 
Get!” 

But Johnny Gerald was stub- 
born as a bull, and he tried and 
became more and more persistent, 
blarneying Nora and doing his best 
to maul her out of the way, so that 
Nora got excited and wild and 
grasped him and spat curses and 
police at him, and left the door for 
a moment to push him hard away. 

And then, oh Lor’ — by the 
grace of the devil, the dirty faggot, 
while Nora was struggling with 
the man, a small party came bub- 
bling up with Mrs. Adams, and a 
S u l ^ through and into 

the hall — and he was dark, dark 
enough to bring about all the bad 
luck in the world. 

Nora shrieked and tore in after 
the cheerful band: her eyes were 
wide. 

“ Tllis is Larry Houlihan,” says 
Mrs. Adams. “One after your own 
heart. 

^, ou 1 ll,lan ' is >t?” cries Nora 
MeClathery, grimly. “And do you 
know what you’ve done? You’ve 
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The violin has a magic of its own when 

played by the master exponents of the concert 
platform. Soon, we hope, records will once more 
bring to the people at large the opportunity to hear 
the exquisite performances of these artists as often 
as fancy dictates. 

SOME OF THE FAMOUS 

VIOLINISTS WHOSE ART IS PRESERVED ON RECORDS: 


Heifetz 

Menuhin 

Kreisler 

Szigeti 

Huberman 


Milstein 

Elman 

Zimbalist 

Renardy 

Bustabo 


COLUMBIA • “HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


PARLOPHONE 



put the bad luck curse on me for 
the year. The dirty rascal you are 
— who asked you into me house? 
You had no right?” 

There was laughter and chaff- 
ing, but the woman, McClathery, 
was panting; she stood stiffly and 
her face was all sober. Dread 
gripped her, and their scoffing, was 
no consolation. She began to mut- 
ter hysterically: "The curse of 
God has come upon me house. The 
devil has crept into me heart like 
a snake, and me life has the taint 
of evil. And I smell death and 
terrible things in the wind . . . 
and I see them like black shadows 
in a blur of rain . . . and it's ter- 
rible . . . terrible . . . !” 

Then the poor soul seemed to 
lose her senses She rushed at the 
chairs, kicking them over, and she 
brushed all the crockery away in 
a clattering crash. She Was scream- 
ing and people were mobbing the 
door. Men got hold of her and 
Mrs. Adams smacked her face 
again and again, and her reason 
seemed to return, but she looked 
frightful, breathing harsh and star- 
ing, her body shaking, her face the 
colour of an old mushroom. 

“You don’t want to take on like 
that, luv,” says Mrs. Adams. 

Then a kid pushed in — his 
name McClathery, too, and he 
thrust a telegram into Nora’s 
hand, babbling something about a 
wrong address ; and no time to 
bring it along earlier. At that Nora 
half swooned and the telegram 
fell from her nerveless fingers. 

“Will I open it for you,” cries 
Mrs. Adams, “and take the shock 
if there’s any?” 

> “No,” says Nora, “if it’s a shock 
I’ll take it meself. I want none to 
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cushion my personal blows.” 
We all looked in a hush at her 
face as she read: there was joy 
and bewilderment in her expres- 

Me boys !” she finally exclaim- 
ed. "It’s about me lads, all right, 
but it says they’re safe, and they’ll 
be coming home. They’ll be com- 
ing home.” 

Everyone cheered wildly. Nora 
looked suspiciously at Larry Houli- 
han. "There’s something queer 
here,” she says. “Be rights, seeing 
you’re the first foot, and dark at 
that, this telegram should be tell- 
ing me bad news instead of good.” 

Mrs. Adams gave a soprano 
laugh. “Of course, and you’re 
right, Nora McClathery. This big 
drip ain’t really dark at q,ll. He’s 
blond. He’s had his hair dyed. 
Ain’t you, Larry?” 

“Sure,” smiles Larry. “Would 
I be the one to bring bad luck to 
any of me own race? Not me, Mrs. 
McClathery.” 

i( Glory be to God !” says Nora. 
“I knew it. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong.” She laughed. “And 
what have you got to say about the 
superstition now? Go, go on, get 
yourselves into it. Eat up ’ and 
drink, and make the occasion true 
to itself. I’ll be with you all again 
in a minute.” 

She went off upstairs, maybe to 
praise the saints in her relief and 
gladness; but that’s not the end of 
the story. In the drawing room, 
Mrs. Adams turned to Larry 
Houlihan, who was talking to me, 
and she said : “Mind the drinks, 
Larry, old sport ; keep your end up 
in that little fib, and don’t go tell- 
ing her you’re dinky-di black- 
haired after all, now will you?” 


KIDNEYS MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


If kidneys don t pass 3 pints a day and get rid of 3 pounds 
of waste matter, the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters become 
clogged with poisonous waste, and the danger of acid poisoninq 
is greatly increased. 


This acid condition is a danger signal, and may be the begin- 
ning of nagging backaches, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, 
lumbago, swollen feet and ankles, puffiness under the eyes, 
rheumatic pains and dizziness. Frequent or scanty passages 
show there is something wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 


Most people watch their bowels, which contain only 27 feet 
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of tiny tubes and filters. 
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IT was after Monsieur Barrotti 
gave his piano recital in ' the 
prison recreation hall that I went 
to see the governor. I had to wait 
almost half an hour in the little 
grey waiting-room before the 
trusty opened the door and let me 
into the office. 

I said to the governor: “I have 
a request to make, sir,” 

He looked up at me from under 
his grey eyebrows. “What is it, 
Harding?” 

I twisted my prison cap between 
my dirt-grained fingers. Before 1 
answered, I turned the words over 
m my mind, and they sounded 
childish and silly. But i went on. 
“I want to learn music, sir. I be- 
lieve it is permissible for prisoners 
to learn a trade. 

Governor Jenkins laid down his 
fountain-pen and squeaked back in 
his chair. ! ‘True, Harding. But I 


wouldn’t call music exactly a trade. 
Its more of a culture, isn't it?” 
“Is there any rule against cul- 
ture, sir?” 

t[ Hot that I know of.” 

“Then . . . may I?” 

The governor examined the back 
of his hand. I began to feel nerv- 
ous, like a schoolboy on the mat 
before a headmaster. I had a des- 
perate longing to be back in my cell 
— brooding. At least I would be 
alone there. The governor spoke 
again. 

“What instrument do you want 
to play?” 

“The piano, sir. Monsieur Bar- 
rotti put the thought into my head. 
I here was a man with something 
to think about, sir ...” I broke 
off and hung my head. It was 
ridiculous, a man of twenty-nine 
wanting to learn the piano. All 
that belonged to adolescence. I 
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from boyhood, he sought to ex- 
press his musical talents in a prison cell. 


looked back at the governor. “You 
see, I’ll be in here for life, sir. 
It’s not much use learning a trade 
if I’ll never be able to use it. But 
music’s different.” 

“I doubt whether I’d be able 
to find you a teacher, Harding,” 
said the governor. “And 'there’s 
the prison board. I’m afraid they’d 
take a rather poor view if I allow- 
ed you to learn the piano. I’d be 
making an exception.” 

“Oh, I've thought that out, 

“You have?” 

“The Sisters of Mercy. They 
come every Sunday morning to give 
a service for Roman Catholics. 
One of them is a music teacher." 
“How did you discover this?” 
“I was talking to Rainford. He 
helps with the communion. He’s 
quite sure they would teach me if 
you had a word, with them.” 


The governor looked surprised. 
“How long did it take you to come 
to me about this?” 

“I’ve been thinking about it for 
months, sir. I’ve always wanted 
to learn music.” 

Jenkins picked up his fountain 
pen again. “It’s a pity you didn’t 
devote your time to it before you 
came here.” 

I gulped. 

The governor continued. “I’ll 
think about it. I’ll let you know 
tomorrow. You can go now.” 
“Thank you, sir.” 

Outside in the corridor I placed 
my grey prison cap on the back 
of mv head. Rainford caught up 
with me when I reached the yard. 

‘How’d you get on?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe. He said 
he’d let me know.” 

“That sounds hopeful. At least 
he didn’t say no.” 
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I raised my head and looked at 
the barred window of the gover- 
nor’s office, overlooking the prison 
yard. “No,” I said. “At least he 
didn't say no.” 

At half past four, we were all 
locked into our cells for the night. 
Tea came around in a rattling 
canteen at half pas't five, and then 
We were left alone until eight 
o’clock lights-out. Under the dim 
lamp, I read the newspaper article 
again about the piano genius who 
only took piano lessons for five 
years before he gave a concert. 
Funny about some people. Things 
like that were born in them. Like 
murder, for instance. That’s what 
the judge said when he passed ver- 
dict. “You were a born murderer,” 
he had grated. “It is the job of our 
merciful community to make sure 
that you do not die one.” 

I stuffed the newspaper under 
my pillow. I wanted to forget 
that. Nancy, and the way the blood 
poured down the front of her dress. 

I hadn’t wanted to kill her. 1 told 
the jury about that, but they hadn’t 
taken me seriously. “It was all a 
matter of ethics,” I had shouted 
at them. “Haven’t you ever heard 
of ethics? Principle and conscience 
— the fact that I felt I couldn’t 
let her live. I didn’t want to mur- 
der the girl. She just couldn’t stay 
alive, that’s all.” 

They all looked so stoney, sit- 
ting in their little rows 0 f chairs 

in the jury box. Quite unmoved. 
Bored, even. They even looked 
bored when the foreman mur- 
mured the verdict. “Guilty,” he 
had said. And there was a little 
rush in the reporter’s corner to get 
to a phone. A matter of headlines 
that day. Guilty — and a recom- 


mendation for mercy. 1 still won- 
der about that. It must have been 
the bit about ethics that convinced 
them. Life imprisonment — years 
behind the walls. 

I buried my head into the pil- 
low. Tomorrow I might know / 
about the music. 

But it was not until next Sun- 
day that the governor called for 
me. “You’re not a Roman Catho- 
lic, are vou, Harding?” 

“No, sir.” 

“The Sisters are willing to teach 
you. At least, one of them is. Re- 
port to the chapel after service is 
over and ask the warder to intro- 
duce you.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“And, Harding . . .” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You’d better make a success 
of this, or I’ll never live it down 
as far as the Board is concerned.” 
“Yes, sir!” 

Sister Theresa was the name of 
the nun who said she would teach 
me. The warder escorted us to the 
piano in the recreation room and 
sat on. a chair in front of the stage 
watching us. 

The little hooded woman smiled 
at me. “Have you ever played be- 
fore ?” 

“Only a little, Sister. I took les- 
sons for a month or so when I 
was a boy.” 

"What a pity you did not keep 
it up.” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“Do you think you could re- 
member the C Major scale?” 

“Only vaguely.” 

“Then let me show you first.” 

I hunched over the lid of the 
piano and watched her small white 
fingers moving over the keyboard. 
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The warder grinned, and I grin- . 
ne T and the Sister smiled. “Easy, 
isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Sure!” 

That’s your lesson for today. 
Come and try. If you can play it 
perfectly next Sunday, 1‘11 be satis- 
fied.” 

I felt awkward and loutish sit- 
ting at the keyboard. Fascinated, 

I stared at the black and white 
keys and poised my hands over 
them. 

“All right, then,” said Sister 
Theresa. “Play!” 

Stiffly, I placed the small finger 
of my left hand and the thumb of 
my right hand on two C’s. The 
sound- staggered from the keyboard 
— tinny and unresponsive. I 
snatched my hands away and look- 
ed at the nun with horror-stricken 
eyes. "I’m not much good, am I ?” 

“Try again.” 

1 tried again, and this time the 
sound was more flexible, so I tried 
a D. Slowly and painfully, my 
fingers crept up the keyboard till 
I had played two octaves, then I 
slowly crept back again to the 
starting point. 

“That’s good!” said the Sister. 
“That’s very good. You can prac- 
tice that for a week, now.” 

I felt disappointed. “Is that 
all ?” 

“W elk what else would you like 

“Maybe a piece — just a small, 
piece. 

The Sister smiled. “Every scale 
is a piece in itself. There’s lots of 
music in a scale. You listen to it 
as you play.” She looked at the 
warder., “We’ve finished now, 
warder.” I jumped down from the 
platform and walked to the door, 


and as I did, Sister Theresa called 
after me. “Don’t forget to prac- 
tice, will you?” 

I laughed, and shook my head. 
Afiat night, in my cell, I practiced 
the fingering of the scale along 
the bare board of my table. Faster 
I went, and more surely, softly 
humming the tones under my 
breath. One of the warders walked 
passed the bars of the cell and saw 
me painfully tapping my fingers 
on the table. 

What do you think you’re do- 
ing, Harding?” he said. 

I grinned at him v Wc were good 
friends, that warder and I. “Prac- 
ticing the piano,” I said. He laugh- 
ed under his breath, so as not to 
wake the other prisoners. “Hard- 
ing,” he smiled, “You shouldn’t 
be ^here^ — you should be in an 

Rainford, especially, was pleased 
at my success. “It’s amazing what 
music can do for you,” he said to 
me as we squatted in the sunshine 
of the prison-yard. “It can save 
you from anything — insanity, 
even. Remember Beethoven?" 

I nodded. “The man who wrote 
the Moonlight Sonata t" 

“He wrote more than that,” 
said Rainford. “Symphonies, con- 
certos, sonatas . . . And do you 
know, Harding — he wrote most 
of them while he was deaf!” 

I had heard something of the 
sort before. “It was wonderful, 
wasn t it? I wonder how he did 
it?” 

Rainford rose and stretched his 
legs. “It was easy — to him. His 
music was inside him. That was 
important.” 

Sister Theresa came to teach me 
music every Sunday morning for 
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■ over a year. Then one morning 

■ she said to me, “I’ve been speak - 
V 1 . ing to the governor about you. 
■1 You haven’t been practicing 
■i enough.” 

I looked horrified. “But, Sister 

■ — I’ve done my best. The gover- 

■ nor allows me to come here during 

■ the lunch-hour every day. I do 

■ without my lunch to practice.” 

I “An hour a day isn’t enough for 

■ you,” said Sister Theresa, “Not 

■ when a pupil is advanced, as you 

■ are.” 

I looked at her. “Advanced?" 

■ “Yes, of course.” 

“Do you think I’m advanced.’’ 
“Very much. I would say you 
were my best pupil.” 

“And what did the governor 
say?” 


“He regretted very much that 
lie could not help you any more. 
It seems that you are all locked in 
your cells at half past four every 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, it’s the prison rule.” 

“So I asked him if it were pos- 
sible to let you practice from half 
past four until six o’clock every 
day.” 

I laughed. “What did lie say?” 

“He refused.” 

“I thought he would. It would 
cause a riot amongst the other 
prisoners. I’m being talked about 
as it is.” 

Sister Theresa shook her head. 
“The whole thing is a great pity. 
A man as talented as you should 
be allowed to continue your studies 
with far better teachers than the 
Sisters of Mercy. And you should 
be allowed to practice as much as 
you want. And so — I have brought 
you a present today.” 

I looked surprised. “A present?” 


She nodded. “I've already shown 
it to the governor, and he has ap- 
proved of it. It seems to overcome 
most of our difficulties.” She 
walked over to the side of the re- 
creation room stage and dragged 
out a long, oblong box about the 
length of a piano keyboard. I 
looked again. It was a piano key- 
board ! 

“But, r Sister,” I said. “I can’t 
have a piano in my cell. It would 
not be allowed.” 

“This isn’t a real piano,” she 
said. And demonstrating, she 
pressed one of the keys. “It is a 
dummy keyboard. We often use 
them at the convent to teach chil- 
dren how to play their scales well. 
Keep it in your cell and practice 
during the night. Your fingering 
will become flexible and efficient.” 
Rainford was impressed when I 
showed him the keyboard. “Won- 
derful,” he said. “Just like Bee- 
thoven. The music will have to 
come from inside you.” 

That night I played the Moon- 
light Sonata on my dummy piano. 
The night warder stood outside my 
cell and watched me. “What are 
you playing?” he asked. 

“Beethoven,” I said. “Do you 
know, Warder — Beethoven was 
deaf. He couldn’t hear what he 
was playing, either.” 

“Is that so? Harding — play 
me something special, will you?” 
I grinned. “Sure. What would 
you like, warder ?” 

"When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 
My mother’s old favourite.” 
“Certainly,” I said. And I 
silently played the old tune on the 
keyboard. After I had finished, the 
warder said, “That was wonder- 
ful. I’ll be around for some more 
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music later. Will you be awake?” 
“Sure. Any time, warder.” 
“Good. It was about time we 
had a little entertainment around 
here.” 

It was only a month after that, 
I had the accident. We had all 
emerged from our cells in the 
morning, and were waiting for the 
doors to shut, when I remembered 
I had left my coat on the bunk. 
I knew it was against the rules, 
but taking a chance, I darted into 
the cell and was emerging again 
when the door clanged shut on 
my arms. 

Screaming with pain, I shouted 
to one of my cell-mates, who in 
turn shouted to the warder. Some- 
one flung the switch which opened 
the doors, but before I could stag- 
ger into the corridor I fainted. 

When I regained consciousness, 
I was in the prison hospital. 
Through the swimming mist, I 
managed to make out the white 
shape of a man standing at the foot 
of the bed. The figure quivered 
strangely, as if a thick pall of heat 
hung over it, or a sheet of cheap, 
distorting glass. I licked my lips. 
“Doctor ?" 

“Yes?” 

“What happened to me ?” 

“You had an accident.” 
Instinctively, I tried to move my 
right arm, and a pain shot through 
my shoulder. 

“What happened to my arm?” 
“We had to amputate.” 

I was silent for a moment. 
“Doctor, would it be possible for 
me to have a visitor?” 

“It might be arranged. Who is 
it?” 

“Rainford. Clem Rainford. He’s 
in Number Four Block.” 


1 11 see. I’m giving you a needle 
now. You should be able to sleep.” 
I murmured, “Thank you.” 
Rainford was there when I woke 
up. I wanted to raise my hand 
to greet him, but I was too weak. 
“They took my arm off, Clem.” 
“Yes, I know.” 

"No more music.” 

“I wouldn’t say that.” 

Its true. No more lessons with 
Sister Theresa. I won’t be able tc 
play the dummy piano any more 
Clem ?” 

Wes?” 

‘'‘Have you ever heard of anj 
one-armed pianists?” 

Lots of them. Some composers 
write music especially for one 
hand.” 

“That’s interesting.” I felt weak 
again. 

Clem said : “Remember Beet- 
hoven, Harding? And the music 
from within?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’ve got that. Don’t forget 
it. All your music is within — like 
inside a prison.” 

I turned my head away. “I 
won’t forget.” 

Vaguely I heard the doctor say, 
“You’d better go now.” I heard 
the scrape of the hospital chair as 
Rainford rose to his feet, and the 
slow sound of his footsteps creep- 
ing away from the bed. Then sud- 
denly I was fully conscious again. 
The doctor said quietly: 

"You can come again tomorrow. 
There’s something I want you to 
tell him. We had to amputate both 
arms. They were both almost 
severed.” 

Then he gasped as I suddenly 
sat up in bed, shivering. 
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For drama . . . suspense . . . 
action . . . mystery . . , tune to 

the cavalcade Story- 
teller, commencing Decem- 
ber 3, on Radio 2UE, Sydney— 
at 6 p.m. Monday to Friday. 


TAMES BENTLEY was a 

poacher, and because of it, 
found little favour in the eyes of 
the gamekeepers of his village. 
Then, one night, he became more 
than a poacher — he became a 
murderer, for in a struggle with a 
keeper who had interrupted his 
nightly activities he killed the man. 

Transported to Australia, Bent- 
ley served his prison term, and up- 
on his release, saved sufficient 
money to purchase an hotel in a 
small Victorian town. He pros- 
pered — but not, some said, as an 
hotelkeeper, for it was rumoured 
that he had been concerned in 
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shady land deals in which his ac- 
complice was the local magistrate. 
Ihen, one midnight, two roister- 
ing miners knocked at his door de- 
manding drinks. They continued to - 
hammer at the doors until Bent- 
ley, mad with rage, attacked them 
with a spade. When the brawl was 
over, a man lay dead — killed by 
the same hand which had laid low 
the English gamekeeper. 

And again, Bentley faced a 
court, but the magistrate, his 
friend, acquitted him. Neverthe- 
less, the townspeople held protest 
meetings, for Bentley had provided 
them with an excuse to display 
their disfavour against the authori- 
ties unfair policing of the gold- 
mines. The arrival of additional 
troops increased _ their dissatisfac- 
tion, and a meeting culminated in 
the burning of Bentley’s hotel. 

Escaping, Bcn'tley rode for the 
police — but was himself arrested 
and re-tried.^ He was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment, . and 
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three miners concerned with the 
destruction of the hotel also receiv- 
ed short sentences. 

But embers still glowed in the 
ashes of the hotel — sparks of ha'tred 
and revolt. The miners continued 
to hold secret assemblies, and on 
the night of November 29, 1854, 
they gathered around a new flag 
which bore the Southern Cross on 
a blue ground, and swore “by the 
Southern Cross to stand truly to 
each other, and to fight to defend 
our rights and liberties.” 

They drilled — as they thought, 
in secret, but their plans became 


known, and new troops were 
brought to the town. 

On December 3, the two sides 
fought. Ill-trained, ill-equipped, 
and out-numbered, the miners were 
overwhelmed. Yet, in losing the 
fight, they gained a new flag, and 
new independence. 

The shot which had been fired 
in that English wood had re-echoed 
in a small Victorian town. For in 
the ashes of Bentley’s Hotel lay a 
sign which was now unreadable. 
But the word it had borne was, 
simply . . . Eureka. 


'JT'HE funeral was 
over and the 
mourners departed. The widow, 
still young, still beautiful, was left 
alone with her sorrow. “Why,” she 
asked herself, “must my happiness 
be broken so soon? Why must I 
always lose the men I love?” 

For this was the second time 
that she- had lost a husband to 
death, and she feared that she 
might be the victim of a curse. 
But time healed her wounds, and 
again she fell in love — this time 
with a young sailor; under his 
ardent wooing, her sadness went, 
and when he put to sea, he left 
behind him a. gay and laughing 
woman, his wife. 

However, sea journeys were 
long in the days of wind, and as 
the weeks passed into months, the 
woman accepted the hospitality of 
her neighbours. At a ball, she cap- 
tured the attention of the governor 
of the province . . . Again she 


loved, guiltily. Her paramour 
laughed at her uneasy fears, and 
vaunted his power until she was 
completely under his spell. 

Then the sailor-husband re- 
turned — to be greeted by the 
governor with a commission to 
hunt the pirates who infested the 
Spanish Main. The task was an 
honour which the young captain 
accepted with alacrity, and once 
more he put to sea. In his absence 
the guilty liaison between his wife 
and his superior continued. 

Bad weather struck the ship, 
and the sailor was forced to put 
back to port. His arrival was un- 
expected : he discovered the guilty 
secret. Angry, powerless against 
such high authority, desperate, he 
raced to the waterfront, collected 
his crew and returned to the Span- 
ish Main; this time, however, it 
was no't as a hunter of pirates, but 
as a pirate himself, seeking to 
avenge the wrong he had suffered. 
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His name became synonymous 
with infamy, and the stories of his 
harsh deeds spread through the 
Indies, to America, to England. 
Caught at last, he was tried and 


found guilty of piracy. Driven to 
infamy by a faithless wife and an 
unprincipled superior, he met 
death at a rope’s end. ' 

His name was Captain Kidd. 


pjE was of the bush 
— a tall, lean 
man with a suntanned face who 
yet walked the city streets with 
confident stride. She was of the 
city, but her cheeks were brightly 
healthy, and in her eyes was the 
light of youth. 

They fell in love, but because lie 
had only a 'tent for a home, he 
hesitated to ask her to be his wife. 
True, the tent was on his own 
land, and he was doing well. He 
told her of his love, and with a 
happy laugh, she answered that 
she would gladly share his rough 
home. 

So they returned to the bush as 
man and wife, determined to hack 
a true home from the bush. To- 
gether they worked, and as he cut 
and milled the timber she encour- 
aged him with her devotion. Piece 
by piece, 'their dream home took 



shape, and as each night they 
looked at it from the tent, thfy 
planned how they w’ould live in it. 
Came the time -w'hen he had only 
to put down the floorboards ; but 
on the day he started that job, a 
hurrying neighbour brought him a 
message to return home: the baby, 
to whose advent they had looked 
forward, had arrived before its 

But he w'as too late. His wife 
had already died — in a tent, alone. 

That is why the home they 
planned is now' a deserted ruin. 
The walls are there, and the roof 
is on. But the house was never 
finished. 

For the husband, as a last act of 
love, had made the girl’s coffin 
with his ow'ii hands . . . from the 
flooring boards w'hich w'ould have 
completed their dream home. 


JT was the sixth or 
seventh bridge of a 
chain between Otiria and Paren- 
garenga that they w'ere building 
w’hen the old Maori approached to 
tell them that they would have to 
build further down. 

“Why,” they asked him, “what 
is the difference?” 


The old man show’ed no impa-' 
tience as he answered: 

“Tapu ground, there . . . You 
must not build.” 

They laughed. What old tradi- 
tion was this out of the mouth of 
a man w’hose race was becoming a 
mere legend ? They went on build- 
ing the bridge, and the old Maori 
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watched them, unmoving, from the 
depths of his triangular eyes. Now 
and then, he said again : 

“This is tapu ground, the 
cemetery of my forefathers. You 
will never get the bridge across.” 
The work w’ent on. Then they 
came to that tapu bank, and the 
trouble began. The first concrete 
pile they placed into position would 
not set. They tried a second time, 
a third, a fourth . . . and still the 
concrete w’ould not set. They 
tested it but it was of the same pro- 


portions as that w’hich they had 
used on the other bridges. 

Despite all their efforts, the 
concrete remained liquid. Yet the 
bridge went up, and, if you are 
ever in New Zealand, you may see 
it. You will see, however, that the 
piles upon which it rests are all of 
concrete except one. And that lone 
pile is of steel reinforced wood. It 
was the only way the builders 
could come to terms with the 
vengeful, powerful dead. 


QSCAR was nine 
years of age when 
his father took him to live on Pa- 
peete. The house 'to which they 
went w’as a strange one: the floors 
w'ere covered with paintings which 
to his small boy’s mind were un- 
decipherable, and in the beams 
holding up the roof w'ere carved 
queer figures. 

The natives told Oscar that the 
previous owner was a Frenchman 
who had forsaken civilisation to 
live like one of themselves. He 
had taken a native wife, fathered 
half-caste children. It is w'as this 
man who had been repsonsible for 
the paintings and carvings. 

The house terrified Oscar. At 
night ,he w'atched the carved tikis, 
and in the light of the moon the 
figures became w'eird creations. 
And he knew' that, outside, the 
Tupapaus, evil spirts, w'aited and 
prowled around and w’aited to get 
inside the tikis. He knew', too, that 
he could no longer stay in the 


same house as the work of the crazy 

In the morning, he rose and 
w'ent out on to the verandah. 
There, he found some trunks in 
which there were more paintings 
and draw'ings. With 'the help of 
some sailors, he carried the trunks 
dowm to the beach, and out on to 
a coral reef. And there, he ordered 
the sailors to hurl the trunks into 
the sea. They obeyed, and Oscar 
watched the trunks sink into the 
deep surf. And he felt safe, for 
now Ije felt 'that he had proved 
that he was mightier than those 
strange creations of a madman. 

The had gone forever, and a 
little boy w'as happy; but today, 
Oscar — a butcher in Papeete — 
mourns that he once threw' away 
a fortune. For the trunks which 
he sent to the bottom of the sea 
contained a million francs’ worth 
of artw'ork, and the man who had 
owmed that house in Tahiti w'as 
Paul Gaugin. 
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WE'VE HAD the irony of fate demonstrated the world over: 

• Death came to Ivy Phillips, a London girl cashier, because she demonstrated 

courage. She was held up while counting money where she worked, and told 
the hold-up man to "Run away, little boy." He killed her, shot brought help 
too late. i j 

• Fortune has evaded Jaromir Vejvoda. A Czech, he composed the song "Roll 
Out the Barrell," and was sent to a concentration camp. The song has made 
him £20,000 — Vejvoda is not available to collect the money. 

• Entertainment led to tragedy in Chicago when a 1 3-year-old girl tried to 
entertain her young brother. Telling him she was going to show him what 
they did to bad people, she looped a clothes, threw it over her neck, tied it 
to a beam, and hanged herself. 

WE'VE HAD romance in the British Isles where: 

• A bride fainted on leaving the altar after her wedding because the ring 
was too small, and hurt her finger. In hospital the ring was sawn off within 
an hour of being put on. 

• A club for youths and girls between 1 6 and 22 is organising classes in 
matrimonial psychology so that they can make love last by making living 
together a science. 

• A blind man met his blind fiancee who had travelled from America to 
join him after a romance which began 10 years ago. The blind man wrote 
an article for a Braille magazine which was being edited by a woman. Love 
was the outcome 

WE'VE HAD problems set by the fairer sex, os usual: 

• A girl in England stole a mare, rode it 90 miles, gave it to the police, who 
could not find its owners and sold it to d horse butcher. Girl's age — 15. 

• A girl in Luton who told magistrates that corns and sleepless nights, due 
to toothache, accounted for her being late at work 44 times in 1 8 weeks. 

• Banning of super-brief bathers for glamour figures was asked in Queensland 
at a council meeting of the holiday resort, Collangatta. Application come 
from . . . Point Danger. 

WE'VE HAD men drawing attention to themselves in unconscious comedy: 

• At a trades' union meeting in London the word "female" was objected to 
by a delegate, who said it was a "cold, heartless word, not one which could 
be used to describe people who have warm, deep feelings." He was a bachelor. 

• Apprentices and young workers will be taken care of in an Enfield (Eng- 
land) factory by special welfare officers. They look after the young workers 
— are called "works' uncles." 

WE'VE HAD courage at its best: 

• The famous "man in the iron lung," who has been kept alive in this way 
for nine years now, has become the father of his third child. Fred Snite, 35, 
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Announcing 

PRACTICAL COURSES 

in 

AIRCRAFT 

NAVIGATION 

1. PRIMARY AIR NAVIGATION. 

This course is helpful to those who desire to learn flying 
or who already hold a Pilot’s Licence. It deals with the 
principles of air navigation, but does not qualify for 
any Government examination. 

2. 2nd CLASS AIR NAVIGATOR'S LICENCE. 

A full and complete Home Study Course to qualify for the 
examination held by the Government Department of Civil 
Aviation. It is becoming increasingly necessary to hold this 
Licence to secure a position in Airlines Companies. 
The syllabus of the course has received the approval of the 
Commonwealth Department of Civil Aviation. 

3. 1st CLASS AIR NAVIGATOR'S LICENCE. 

To qualify those who have completed not less than 500 
hours as a member of an air crew. 

FOR SYLLABUS AND FULL PARTICULARS 

Apply to 

COLLEGE OF CIVIL AVIATION LTD. 

255a George St.' ““ """““259 'CollimTStT 

SYDNEY MELBOURNE, C.l 

(’Phone BW 5482) ('Phone: Cen. 2797) 



In ° 943 fant ' le p0ralysis victim '' married 1939, first child born 1940, second 


•WE'VE HAD impersonation at its most daring: 

• Field-Marshal Montgomery was impersonated in the Mediterranean a few 
days before D-Day — officially, to deceive Hitler's High Command! 

WE'VE HAD science putting forward more Verne-like ideas: 

• Eight-minute rocket mail deliveries between cities 500 miles apart are 
forecast by the American Rocket Society. 

° A "radio proximity fuse" is exploded by the target at which it is aimed, 
as soon as it comes within range — this, next to the atomic bomb, is hailed 
as war s greatest development of science. 

WE'VE HAD some sidelights on finance: 

• Marriage should be made easy by granting loans to newly-weds to enable 
them to buy durable furniture and household equipment according to the 
Commonwealth Housing Commission. 

• Legal procedure resulted in costs being awarded against a dead man in 
Brisbane. After a charge to do with car-selling was discharged, a barrister 
asked for costs. £3/3/- costs were awarded: the complainant had, however, 
died in the meantime. 
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How do we get 
into Jantzen 
these days ? 


It’s our trick and w’re not tell- 
ing everything 

Lots of experts would sell their 
eye teeth to know. 

But we’re telling this much to 
the lovely ladies who will he 
wearing Jantzens . . . We’ve 
created our lustrous new Wisp- 
o-sheen fabric by whirling 
rayon and wool together. 

The result is a glamor-dazzler. 
Full of elasticity! Sunlight 

lovely surface. 

Wisp-o-sheen Jantzens are only 
obtainable from retail stores. 
(Sorry, quantities still limited.! 
Ladies’ Jantzens in sizes 32-44. 
Men’s all wool Trunks in sizes 
28-40. •' 

Miss Thrifty says — “Rinse your 
suit as soon as you tale it off 
Squeete. don't tv.ist, the venter 
nut of it Dry flat in the shade. 



elasticity 





